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Sketch of the Pittsburgh Oil Exchanges 


By JOHN B. BARBOUR 

When my old friend, Mr. Jno. E. Potter, invited me to 
address the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
upon the subject of the Early History of the Pittsburgh Oil 
Exchanges,—the subject being one that I am much in- 
terested in—I promised him that I would try it and do the 
best I could. 

Upon investigation, I find that there are not over five 
men now living who were in the business here in 1881, when 
I entered it, and I am the only one who still remains in the 
brokerage business. This coming July it will be forty-six 
years when I first was elected a member of the Pittsburgh 
Oil Exchange, and I was not yet of age. I have had to de- 
pend almost entirely upon my own memory for this article, 
and I have found that memory does not become more acute 
with age. I ask your indulgence, therefore, in my efforts 
to entertain you. 

When crude petroleum was first discovered on Oil 
Creek, the question of transportation became the most im- 
portant element in the situation. There were no railroads 
extending into the oil producing territory, nor were there 
any pipe lines existing at that time. The oil was loaded 
into barrels at the wells and then hauled in wagons by teams 
to the creek or river and loaded on barges, which were 
floated down the Allegheny River to Pittsburgh, where re- 
fineries were being established in goodly numbers. The 
price of oil at this time was regulated largely by this 
transportation. The weather had a great deal to do with 
the transportation; when the river was frozen and the 
barges could not run, in the spring when the roads became 
impassable for teams, the supply of oil for the refineries 
became very scarce and the prices ruled high, so much as 
$8.00 to $12.00 per barrel. The coming of railroads and the 
establishment of pipe lines soon corrected these conditions. 








*Paper read before the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
January 31, 1928. om 
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The first organization formed in Pittsburgh for the 
purchase and sale of oil was in 1867, and was known as the 
Pittsburgh Brokers Association. It was composed of re- 
finers, producers and shippers, who were known as the “Oil 
Trade,” who handled the actual oil. They met on Duquesne 
Way, between Seventh and Eighth Street, principally in a 
telegraph office, or on the pavement when the weather per- 
mitted. The prices were controlled by the volume of re- 
ceipts by barges and flat boats, and reports of production 
of wells at the headwaters, received by telegraph. 

With the improved conditions in transportation and 
storage for the oil, the production began to increase rapidly 
and the producing territory to expand. Efforts were made 
to discourage the drill. In 1872 a strong movement was 
made to suspend drilling operations and shut in the wells, 
in order to keep down the production. This movement suc- 
ceeded fairly well. The same kind of producers, however, 
existed then as they do in the Southwest and other places 
today. Notwithstanding that thousands of barrels were 
already being produced more than were needed, and that 
iron tanks could not be built fast enough to take care of the 
surplus, and thousands of barrels of this rich oil, even much 
more valuable than anybody even dreamed of, with its 
wonderful by-products, the producers kept pegging away 
and were forced to see half or more of the oil flowing on 
the ground or into the creeks and rivers. These conditions 
drove the price of crude oil down below the cost of produc- 
ing it and caused failures by hundreds. 

At this time (1873) there were a number of pipe lines 
organized to take the oil from wells on which the line was 
located and store it in iron tanks. As the production was 
still greatly in excess of the consumption, it taxed the Pipe 
Lines to build tanks fast enough. Some lines even refused 
to take any more, but the producer still rushed the drill. 

These very bad and demoralizing conditions continued 
to exist in more or less degree until somebody or some party 
of men, who can always be depended upon in any emergency 
in the oil business, devised a scheme for relief. In 1876, 
there were in existence, about twelve different pipe lines. 
The largest of these was called the United Line and was 
generally believed to be a Standard Oil institution. The 
United Line was reorganized in 1877, under the name of the 
United Pipe Lines. 

As late as 1879 oil was still running on the ground for 
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lack of sufficient storage facilities. On April lst, 1879, the 
daily production was 36,100 barrels with 900 new rigs and 
drilling wells, the largest in history, and the producer still 
produced and ran his oil on the ground. The United Pipe 
Lines had not caught up with him yet. However, the remedy 
was being rapidly provided for. Court proceedings were 
entered against the United Pipe Lines by the producers to 
restrain them against what the complainants called “arbi- 
trary and unfair rules.” This was equivalent to a man 
shooting the fellow who was trying to save him from drown- 
ing. It was the same old producer, however, whose de- 
scendants still survive. 

While my subject confines me to the early history of 
the Pittsburgh Oil Exchanges, I thought I would explain 
the conditions that brought about the establishment of oil 
exchanges throughout the oil country and the necessity 
for them. 

The stocks of oil in tanks had grown to about 16,000,000 
barrels and were being increased from day to day, and the 
drill was still very active despite efforts to control it. Some- 
thing had to be done to relieve the situation and prevent a 
total collapse and ruination of the Oil Trade. 

The remedy was at hand and had already begun to op- 
erate. All the existing pipe lines were bought by or con- 
solidated with the United Pipe Lines, which company was 
generally believed to be really owned by the Standard Oil 
Co. It was not long until this company (United Pipe Lines) 
was taking the oil from the wells, thus stopping the terrible 
waste that had been going on. They issued certificates in 
denominations of 1000 barrels each to producers carrying 
oil in storage. These certificates or accepted orders on the 
Pipe Line were made deliverable to the holder or his order, 
and when endorsed by him, were made deliverable to the 
holder or his order, and when endorsed by him, were ne- 
gotiable and worth the current price per barrel, which at 
that time was what the Pipe Line agent was willing to pay. 
When these certificates were accepted as high-class col- 
lateral for loans by the banks, exchanges where they could 
be bought and sold were rapidly established at Oil City, 
Pittsburgh, New York, Bradford and several other places. 
The Oil City Exchange was the first, and owing to that city 
being the headquarters of the United Pipe Lines, and where 
practically everybody was _ interested in oil, it soon made 
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and controlled the market. This Exchange was organized 
in 1876. 

On July 21st, 1878, the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange was 
formally organized.Geo. W. Cochran of the Columbia Oil 
Co. was elected President; Jonathan Gallagher, producer, 
Vice President; Wm. N. Riddle, President of the Penn bank, 
Treasurer; and Samuel M. Willock, producer and refiner, 
(Waverly Oil Works) Secretary. The Capital Stock was 
$5,000.00, divided into 200 shares of $25.00 each. It re- 
quired one share for each membership, thus making 200 
members. Of these, 180 were subscribed for and were 
practically all from what composed the Oil Trade of Pitts- 
burgh. These men were all high-class men, pioneers in the 
oil business and of the same class of citizens who were the 
pioneers in the iron, steel, glass, coal, shipping, boat-build- 
ing, etc., and the other activities that made this city fam- 
ous. As these men mostly went along, because it was in 
their natural and regular line of business and was cheap, 
the growth of trading in Pipe Line Certificates was slow. 
These $25.00 Exchange seats, in 1879, sold as low as $10.00 
each, which illustrated the lack of interest in the business 
of Pipe Line Certificate speculation. However, the increas- 
ing activity at Oil City began to be reflected here, and the 
trading in Pipe Line Acceptances began to increase in 
volume. For awhile the new Pittsburgh Oil Exchange met 
in the Scott House, corner of Seventh Street and Duquesne 
Way. It was later the Hotel Boyer, and now the Elks’ 
Club House. This location on Duquesne Way had been the 
home of the Oil Trade of Pittsburgh ever since it started. 
However, better and more centrally located quarters were 
deemed necessary, and one-half of the second floor of the 
Germania Savings Bank Building, Wood and Diamond Sts., 
was rented and equipped with telegraph offices, Bull Ring, 
etc., for trading purposes. 

Everything was all set now for an active business of 
speculating in Pipe Line Certificates, except the traders 
themselves, and that was only a matter of a short time. 

The membership of the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange was 
composed of men who were in the business legitimately and 
took to the Exchange trading very slowly. It was probably 
better that this was true, as it gave those who did become 
identified with the Pipe Line Certificate trading an oppor- 
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tunity to get well acquainted with business before it became 
too active. From the date of organization in 1878 until 
early in 1881, the trading was very light, and confined 
largely to the members themselves, there being few, if any, 
Commission Brokers. The Commission for buying or sell- 
ing 1000 barrels was at that time $6.25, which on a good 
sized business, such as came later, would have been very 
remunerative. This rate was soon reduced to $2.50 for 
buying or selling 1000 barrels. This was afterwards re- 
duced to $1.25, at which rate it remained. 


The unit of fluctuation was at that time 5/8c per bar- 
rel, until Sept. 1, 1881, when it was reduced to 1/8¢ per 
barrel, which greatly simplified and promoted trading. 


The telephone had only begun to make its appearance 
in business, and there were only a few in use, and those 
were of the non-metallic wall type. The Exchange had one 
installed in a large bank vault on the Exchange floor. I 
have frequently seen as many as six brokers’ clerks stand- 
ing in line waiting their turn to use it. 

They were now calling members of the Exchange “Oil 
Brokers.” There was only one concern, Loomis & Ball, that 
had a whole office to itself, and that was on the ground 
floor on Wood Street—about where Weldin’s Book Store is 
now. The United Pipe Line’s offices were on the second 
floor above, as were also the offices of Captain Vandergrift 
—the rest of the brokers who had offices, occupied desk 
room in the vicinity of the Exchange, or rented wall desks 
in the Exchange room, where they kept their books and 
papers, and used them during Delivery Time. 

When trading on the floor and the Commission busi- 
ness increased, there came, of course, a big change in these 
conditions. Offices were acquired, telephones installed and 
necessary clerical forces was engaged. 


The Exchange hours were from 10 A. M. to 12 M, and 
from 1 P. M. to 4 P. M., except on Saturdays, when it closed 
at3 P.M. The Exchange was closed on all Legal Holidays. 
Deliveries were made on same day as sales were made up 
to 3 P. M., unless otherwise provided for. Failure to de- 
liver by 3 P. M. caused the seller an extra day’s storage or 
carrying charges, amounting to an average of 50c to 60c 
per 1000 barrels. 
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This provision in the delivery rules caused some mighty 
lively hustling among the members and their clerks when 
the trading became heavy, as it did in 1882. All checks 
passing for certificates delivered had to be certified. This 
reminds me of an interesting personal experience along that 
line. As I stated above, all checks had to be certified when 
given in payment of certificates received. In the morning 
we would arrange for the deliveries. The Exchange would 
close at 12 noon for lunch, and the floor book containing 
the transactions of the morning would be turned over to 
arrange for the delivery, which would start shortly after 
1P.M. Mr. T. J. Watson was my employer. He was the 
biggest trader on the Exchange as well as the largest Com- 
mission Broker. In order to make his deliveries, it required 
liberal banking credit. During the tremendous activity of 
the market in 1882 the banking side of it became abnormal. 
The Penn Bank, then located at the corner of Liberty and 
Wood Street, was the recognized oil men’s bank, doing 80 
to 90 per cent of brokers’ business. W. N. Riddle, known 
affectionately as “Billie” by his friends, was the President. 
He was also the Treasurer of the Exchange. Mr. Watson 
was given extraordinary credit at the Penn Bank, because 
he was considered a very wealthy man. The bank would 
always certify his checks for a fairly good amount, with- 
out question, knowing that he would deposit its equivalent 
in cash or oil before the day was over. One day in October 
1882, following an unusually large trading day, we had big 
deliveries, and in order to make them, it would require a 
very large number of certified checks for quite a large ag- 
gregate amount. 


D. F. Collingwood, the well-known insurance man, was 
my office assistant at that time; and he was a great clerk. 
He could cover more ground in the shortest that I ever saw. 
In the absence of telephones, when we wanted more mar- 
gins, we had to send after the man to his place of business. 
When we sent Dave, he delivered the message just as he 
received it, and he always came back with the cash or a 
refusal to pay, in which case—“out would go the oil.” My 
custom was to make out the checks, give them to Colling- 
wood to get certified and then run out to get a quick lunch 
before going back to work. This day Dave came back 
before I got away, with a broad grin on his face. He said, 
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“Mr. Riddle wants to see you.” I said, “What for?” He 
replied, “About the checks, I suppose.” I rushed up to the 
bank in a great hurry because the time was short, and 
precious. Mr. Riddle was waiting for me. He said, “Jack, 
what the h____ are you trying to do? You want me to 
certify checks for more money than I have in the bank.” I 
knew that the total was large, but had not taken time to 
foot them up. I knew everything would be all right at the 
finish and wasn’t worrying about them. I laughed and told 
him that I just had to have those checks or I could not make 
my deliveries in time. The Boss expected me to do it, and 
it was up to me to make good; it would be doing me a great 
personal favor. He said it didn’t look like good business 
to certify such a large amount. I told Mr. Riddle that I 
could constitute myself an agent of the bank and would 
guard its interests the same as if I was a member of his 
staff, if he would certify the checks. He said, “All right, 
Jack, you can have the checks and always can on that 
basis,” and I always did. I describe this incident to you, 
to illustrate some of the things that were done during that 
wonderful and exciting period. I was only a “cub,” just 
past twenty years old at that time. 


Business on the Exchange in 1881 was steadily increas- 
ing, as the public interest was aroused. Sales increased 
from about 175,000 barrels per day to over 400,000 barrels. 
The decline of the Bradford Field production was used to 
put the market price above $1.00 per barrel. Early in the 
year 1882 the outlook for a big production in the Cherry 
Grove District in Warren County, caused a depression in 
the market which carried it down to 49!4c. This big de- 
cline caught the speculators in Pipe Line Certificates who 
were “Long,” and squeezed them pretty badly, many of 
them suffering big losses. These low prices then existing 
were very attractive and were intrumental in causing a big 
increase in the business. Western Pennsylvania became 
crazy to speculate in oil. It seemed as if every fellow who 
could raise $100 or more was in the market. Margins re- 
quired were 10c to 25c per barrel, regulated by market 
prices. Brokers put up Bulletin Boards in front of their 
offices, posting prices every half hour. There being no re- 
liable telephone service for quotation purposes, it was 
necessary to call at brokers’ offices, or go to the Exchange 
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for information. During the summer of 1881 prices rallied 
to a point above 60c. The death of President Garfield had 
a temporary bad effect. Although the stocks in storage 
were being increased pretty nearly 1,000,000 barrels per 
month, the new element in the situation, the speculator, 
was paying more attention to some particular spot in the 
field than to the general situation. There was now about 
52,000,000 barrels in stock and a surplus being produced 
each day. The Cherry Grove District that had caused the 
big decline in the market in early summer began to exhibit 
signs of collapse. This started a great demand for oil 
certificates which resulted in a big bull market that caused 
tremendous excitement on the Exchange, with very large 
transactions and big advance in prices. 

Early in September 1882, the market was about 53%,4c, 
and under the wild and crazy buying movement which 
started, as stated before—by the collapse of the Cherry 
Grove Field, the price advanced rapidly, and on November 
6th the market opened at 121, sold up to 137 and closed at 
12414. I have not the figures of total sales on the Pitts- 
burgh Exchange, but they must have been over 12,000,000 
barrels. In Oil City that day the sales were nearly 18,000- 
000 barrels. 

The making of deliveries for transactions of that vol- 
ume imposed a tremendous task on the brokers and their 
clerks. As I have stated before, deliveries were made the 
same day as the sales were made. Storage charges had 
to be paid, and a receipt for the same attached to the Cer- 
tificate when delivered. These deliveries had to be made 
on the floor of the Exchange before 3 P. M., and they 
began at 1 P. M., or as soon as the Certificates could be 
gotten from the Pipe Line offices, where they had to be 
left to pay storage, or attach Fire Slips, if necessary. 
Certified checks also had to be gotten ready. 

GENERAL AVERAGE OR FIRE SLIPS—When any 
of the storage tanks belonging to the United Pipe Lines 
would be struck by lightning, or burn from some other 
cause, the loss would be pro-rated and all outstanding 
certificates would be assessed their share of the loss. The 
holder would go to the Pipe Line office and buy the 
amount assessed at current price for oil and attach the re- 
ceipt to the certificate, which would restore it to the full 
1000 barrels. 
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A careful record had to be kept of these receipts and 
deliveries. When a delivery clerk received a certificate, 
he took a record of its number, the date of receipt and 
name of party from whom received. He also kept a re- 
cord of the party to whom it was delivered and the date. 
He might handle the same certificate several times dur- 
ing the same afternoon. As each certificate was received, 
the clerk had to know whether the endorsement on the 
back was correct, whether the certificate was within the 
six months’ limit, whether it had necessary “General 
Average” or Fire Slip attacher and the storage paid to 
date of delivery. This required lots of time, of course, 
but we became expert by experience, and it was absolutely 
necessary. For example, occasionally when time was 
short, a certificate would get by that was. short a Fire 
Slip, Storage, or was past due. It would finally land in 
possession of some one who was going to carry it. When 
he finally went to deliver it, he would discover the error. 
He looked up his records and found the name of the party 
from whom he had received it. He would make a demand 
upon him to correct the error, and it would be traced 
back through the records until the original owner was 
found, who would have to correct the error and clear the 
record of that certificate. It took practically superhuman 
effort to meet the requirements of these deliveries. 

I brought in a bundle of three hundred certificates 
one day after big sales, which I had taken from bank 
loans, and left with the Pipe Lines to pay storage, and 
started about 1 P. M. to deliver them. I handled the most 
of these certificates several times that day, before they 
finally landed where they were to stay. This day was one 
of the most exciting in the month of October 1882. The 
hallway on the second floor of the Germania Building and 
the stairways leading up and down were so jammed that 
it was impossible to get in and out. We had to send for 
the police to keep a passage-way clear for the Delivery 
Clerks to get in and out on their way to the banks and 
Pipe Line offices. As I have stated before, there were 
no telephones to reach your broker and the halls and stair- 
ways were crowded with clients of brokers who were fran- 
tic to reach them to issue orders or seek advice. Quite 
a number were also just sight-seers. Such was the mad 
desire to get close to their brokers that the memberships 
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on the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange—which had a par value 
of $25.00 and sold in 1879 as low as $10.00 each, were bid 
up to $3000. each. Two members of the Oil City Oil 
Exchange bought seats on the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange 
in 1879, one at $10.00. and the other at $15., and sold 
them in October 1882 at $2950. and $2960., respectively. 

I haven’t the ability to properly describe the situa- 
tion here that was created by this excitement over the 
speculation in oil certificates. The rapid and wide fluctu- 
ations in price, the reputation of the certificates as 
reliable collateral made them a most attractive specula- 
tive medium. The remedy for the demoralizing situation 
in the oil trade that I referred to early in this article had 
been applied, and the public was carrying the oil in stor- 
age at a price that gave the Pipe Lines a good profit. 

It was becoming physically impossible for the Delivery 
Clerks to get the time to handle the certificates properly 
and safely. The handling of the banking end of it was 
becoming more difficult every day. It was a common 
thing for us to make bank deposits as late as 4:30 P. M. 
It was nearly an every day occurance to deposit sight 
drafts with certificates attached on New York, Oil City, 
or Bradford as late as 4:30 or 5 P. M. After floor deliv- 
eries were made up to 3 P. M. it requires an hour or 
longer to check up the certificates and cash. These con- 
ditions became so bad that they called for an immediate 
remedy. 

About the middle of November 1882, a Clearing House 
was established for deliveries of all transactions made on 
Exchange. E. C. Hetzel was made Manager and D. W. 
Semple, Assistant Manager. The plan was to furnish each 
member with a Clearing Sheet, upon which he listed all 
his trades. On the Debtor side he would put the number 
of barrels, the name of the member from whom coming, 
the price and the total amount of money. On the Credit 
side he would place the number of barrels going out, the 
name of the member to whom it was going, the price and 
total amount of each. He would balance the sheet. If 
it showed a balance against him he would attach a cer- 
tified check to his sheet when he filled it, or would re- 
ceive one when balance was in his favor. 

Each member was required to compare his sheet with 
all other members to detect errors before filing. If a 
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member failed to compare and caused the Clearing House 
to be out of balance by such neglect, he was fined. Ail 
sheets had to be filed by 11 A. M. each day. Delinquents 
were fined. These rules were necessary and strictly en- 
forced to facilitate the work and ensure prompt settle- 
ments. 

When members had to take certificates from bank 
loans to make deliveries they would have the bank sign 
an agreement to deliver to the Clearing House so many 
Certificates, upon payment to them of so much money. 
If the balance was oil coming out, a slip was signed by a 
bank, agreeing to pay so much cash upon receipt of so 
many certificates. These slips were filed with the Clear- 
ing sheet. 

The establishment of the Clearing House was a 
wonderful improvement in making deliveries as a time 
and labor saver, and also saved considerable expense. In 
the month of October 1882, our firm drew checks on the 
Penn Bank for a total of about $11,000,000, which was 
a very large sum in those days. We paid to the Penn 
Bank for interest about $2900 for October. If we drew 
checks for $100,000 to $500,000 from the banks and depos- 
ited back one-fourth to one-half of it drawn upon other 
city banks, we would pay one day’s interest on the amount 
of other banks’ checks. We would save that interest by 
the Clearing House, which was quite an item. We had 
no further trouble in making deliveries, no matter how 
large the transactions. 

The system of speculating in Pipe Line Certificates 
had now become firmly established and the public was in 
all right, and carrying the big stocks in storage. 

As a result of the “Bull Spree” in the Fall of 1882, 
the public was loaded with oil at high prices, and when 
the collapse came in December 1882, the market broke 
so rapidly that it caught brokers and speculators alike. 
From a low point in September at 5334 to a high at 137 
in November and a low in December of 75. was some real 
“Spree.” 

Many speculators with good paper profits in Decem- 
ber and anticipating making Christmas presents, and who 
did not corral their profits, found themselves broke, or 
nearly so, by the big decline just before Christmas. I 
don’t believe there ever was a time when a community 
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was so “blue” as this one was at that time in December, 
1882. 

Owing to favorable reports from the producing fields, 
the market rallied in January and February 1883, and 
held most firm until June, when it sold at 12434, the high 
for the year. The fluctuations were active and broad 
enough to maintain an active interest upon the part of 
the public. The Pittsburgh market had become a lively 
affair. The Germania Bank Building had become too 
small for its operation, and the Old City Hall auditorium 
on Market Street was secured and the Exchange was 
moved to it. The room was too large, but we managed 
to get along all right and it left room for the “Fire Works” 
that we had occasionally. 

Private wire service to New York and Oil City was 
maintained by three or four houses. One New York firm 
had private wire to Pittsburgh, Oil City and Bradford, 
with an operator and floor man in each Exchange. They 
were known as “Scalpers” and by quick wire were able 
to catch the difference in the market prevailing between 
each city, frequently as much as 1/8 to Yc per barrel, 
if the markets were active. 

We also had the “Piker.” He was the fellow who 
made turns on our own Exchange of 1/8 to Ic by being 
nimble and buying on “dips” and selling on “bulges.” The 
“Trader” we had also. He was the fellow who would 
watch the market pretty closely, and when it looked good 
to him he would plunge and buy from 10,000 barrels up, 
and sell when the market seemed high enough, and then 
would probably take the “short” side for a turn. The 
“Broker” was the fellow who only traded when he had 
a Commission order. 

The special feature of this year (1883) in the Pitts- 
burgh Exchange was the organization of a syndicate for 
the avowed purpose of putting the price of oil to $1.50 
per barrel. It was headed by R. M. Kennedy, who was 
known as the “Seven Seals and Golden Wonder” man, 
because he was boasting the sale of an article by that 
name. He was also a Real Estate man and operated the 
big plan of lots opposite the Homewood Driving Park, 
lying between Frankstown Avenue and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This syndicate became known as the “Penn 
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Bank Syndicate,” because that bank was its headquarters; 
nobody ever dreaming that a few months later it would 
develop that it was the “Penn Bank Syndicate” in fact. 
This syndicate worked along, passed the word around as 
to its intention, and gradually worked the market up. 
They were handicapped, however, by some of those who 
had been invited to go along, unloading on them when a 
good profit was in sight; and again money became pretty 
tight and the syndicate had to borrow in New York. The 
price reached 120 in December, which was the high. It 
was reported about this time that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was opposed to the price going higher, and as they 
had loaned their money through the banks to the syndi- 
cate, they called the loans and forced the selling of the 
oil, which practically dissolved the syndicate. 

I had been elected a member of the New York Petro- 
leum Exchange in July 1883, and was sent down to keep 
my eye upon what was going on, which I did. 

The market started off in 1884 strong and active as 
a result of field conditions. The speculator and manip- 
ulator had control of the market and were keeping it 
active with wide fluctuations. 

Although the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange was function- 
ing all right and furnishing all the facilities necessary for 
carrying on a large business, I admit in very homely, but 
intensely datriotic surroundings, a Charter was taken out 
in 1882 by Captain Vandergrift for a new Exchange to 
be known as The Pittsburgh Petroleum Exchange with 
a capital of $150,000. There were to be 300 members 
with a block of 5 shares at $100 par each, necessary for 
membership. The old Rody Patterson livery stable on 
Fourth Avenue, across from the Dollar Savings Bank, had 
previously been secured for a site for the new Exchange. 
Then began strong efforts to enroll a membership. There 
was naturally a strong resentment exhibited by members 
of the old Exchange against this move to ruin it. It was 
no use, however, the pipe line interests which also meant 
Standard Oil, and most of the banks, used their influence 
in behalf of the new institution. There also was consid- 
erable coercion exerted on the members of the old Ex- 
change to secure their support. 

The new building was a very handsome structure 
and well arranged for oil exchange purposes. On the 
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ground floor on the left entering the building was located 
the new Keystone Bank, organized to help along the spec- 
ulators in Certificates. In the rear of the bank and on the 
opposite side of the building were rooms available for 
brokers’ offices. On the second floor, which was reached 
by an easy stairway, the walls of which were handsomely 
decorated with allegorical pictures, the Exchange room 
was located. The room was two stories in height. In the 
front end there was a gallery which was reached by a 
spiral staircase. 

This gallery was used for smoking, and checkers or 
dominoes, also Directors’ and Officers’ quarters. On the 
other end was a space railed off on the main floor and used 
as a lobby for the public, and a small gallery for spectators. 
These rooms were beautifully decorated, ventilated and 
lighted. In the basement, a high-class restaurant was 
located. 

The building was of brick and sandstone trimming. 
Over the front door was the carved head of a lamb, and over 
one window was the head of a “bull,” and over the other 
was a “bear.” Very appropriate and suggestive, but it re- 
ceived considerable criticism. 

The price of membership of the Pittsburgh Oil Ex- 
change had been holding around from $1000 to $1500 at 
this time. The talk of a new Exchange naturally caused 
them to decline, and with assistance from those on the floor 
who were interested in the new one, the old Exchange was 
clubbed to death. A short time after the new Pittsburgh 
Petroleum Exchange began operating the Pittsburgh Oil 
Exchange met a tragic but honorable death on August 10th, 
1885. In the liquidation each member received the sum 
of $39.55. My membership had cost me $1060 in 1882. 1 
paid $800 for one on the new Pittsburgh Petroleum Ex- 
change. 

Early in the year 1884 the market began to feel the 
effect of tight money conditions, liquidation of Penn Bank 
Syndciate accounts and the threatening clouds that were 
beginning to overcast the financial skies. During the first 
four months the market was active and covered a range 
from 11534 in January to 90% in April. It recovered to a 
high of 10314 by May 5th. Then the storm, that had 
threatened for some time, broke. Failures of banks and in- 
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dividuals throughout the country, and members of the var- 
ious oil exchanges created panic days, and prices started 
down precipitately. From a high of 10314 on May 5th toa 
low of 6514 on the 16th. After a recovery to 80 on the 
27th, it sold down to 5114 on June 21st. This period be- 
tween May 5th and June 21st, 1884, covered the panic days 
of that lively time. The failures in other sections, had 
caused a tremendous upheaval in financial circles. 

Here, the Penn Bank generally recognized as the oil 
man’s bank, was compelled to suspend on June 21st, due, it 
was reported, to a run owing to the big break in oil market. 
It was re-opened on the 23rd, but was closed finally on the 
26th, when it was charged that some of the Directors had 
been speculating with the bank’s funds. The failure of 
this bank was, of course, a big blow to Pittsburgh. 

The trading on the various Oil Exchanges during the 
month of May 1884 were the largest in the history of the 
business. On the 15th the Oil City total sales were over 
27,000,000 barrels, in New York over 40,000,000 barrels, and 
in Pittsburgh were over 20,000,000 barrels. This total was 
about three times the amount of oil in stock. These sales 
were never equalled again in the oil exchanges. 


On April 1st, 1884, the United Pipe Lines were trans- 
ferred to the National Transit Co. This made no change 
in ownership as both companies had the same people back 
of them. The National Transit, however, had a broader 
and much more liberal charter. There were only a very few 
of these charters issued, one of which our Philadelphia 
Company secured. 


The next event of importance was the formal opening 
of the new Pittsburgh Petroleum Exchange on April 21st, 
1884. Capt. Chas. W. Batchelor, President of the Keystone 
Bank, a close friend of Captain Vandergrift, was selected 
for President; B. W. Vandergrift, Treas.; J. I. Buchanan, 
Secretary. Mr. Batchelor had arranged for Reverend Max- 
well, Rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, to deliver an In- 
vocation at the opening at 10 A. M. While the prayer was 
being delivered the members were crowded around the Bull 
Ring waiting for the word “Amen.” The excitement was 
intense, a new well had been brought in the Bradford Field 
and oil was being offered on the Curb there at about 3c 
below the close the night before. Then everybody was 
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anxious to make the first trade on the new Exchange. It 
was like a lot of spirited horses or athletes waiting for the 
word “go.” 

I never before or since heard such a racket and feel 
sure that Reverend Maxwell must have been startled. 

After the big market and heavy trading of 1884, which 
had a drastic and lasting effect on the traders, there was 
an inclination to go slow and business on Exchange was 
consequently rather inactive. 

While the conditions in the oil market were rather 
quiet in 1885, it was suggested that we establish a Call of 
Stocks. A stock board containing local bank, insurance, 
street railway, industrials and a miscellaneous list were 
arbitrarily placed on this Board. 

At 11 A. M. each day, the genial Secretary, Captain 
John K. Barbour, got up on the rostrum and called the Stock 
List. At first it brought few results, but it grew slowly 
and finally resulted in three calls daily, and when the specu- 
lation in oil grew less and less, trading in stocks increased 
to an extent that caused a change in the name of the Ex- 
change in 1886 to The Pittsburgh Petroleum Stock and 
Metal Exchange. 


Three stock calls were held daily in addition to the 
trading in Oil Certificates. These conditions existed until 
the Union Trust Company secured the majority of the 
$150,000 stock at a low average price,due to decline in the 
Oil Business. It took over the property at cost and 
then, its representatives undertook to manage the 
Exchange as the holder of the majority interest. The 
minority interest—which consisted of the majority in num- 
ber, revolted, and in 1894 organized the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange. In 1896 it was chartered as The Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange, which exists to-day in its own $300,000 
building, with cash in bank and a membership of 115. 

I should go back to the Oil Exchange in 1887, and men- 
tion what brought about the finish of the speculation in 
Pipe Line Certificates. At the session of the Legislature, 
in 1887, Mr. Billingsley of Washington County intreduced 
a Bill for the purpose of regulating the charges 
made by oil pipe lines for storage, pipeage, etc., and 
the shipping of the oil to points at the demand of the hold- 
er, which were absurdly impossible. This Bill was believ- 
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ed by many to be a “pincher” on the Standard Oil Company, 
the real owner of the pipe lines. The producers and all the 
Oil Exchanges held meetings at home and at Harrisburg 
to urge the Bill’s passage. This pressure was so great that 
it forced a compromise by the Pipe Line Company, the 
terms of which provided for the reduction of the storage 
charges to 25c a day per 1000 barrels from 41 2/3c. This 
was the death knell of Oil Certificate speculation, and the 
killing off of the best friends the producer had—“the spec- 
ulators”—and the “Pipe Lines.” The producer was too 
blind to see it, but ’twas always so. 

As there was no longer any profit to the Pipe Lines in 
the storage charge, they started in to squeeze out the specu- 
lator, and before long, the Oil Exchange went out of busi- 
ness for lack of customers. As stated before, we in Pitts- 
burgh had already provided for this contingency by trading 
in stocks. 

The rapid depletion of the stocks in storage strongly 
aided in the freezing out of the speculation in Pipe Line 
Certificates. 

After the experience the traders in oil had as the re- 
sult of the financial upheaval in 1884, and it was discovered 
how closely the oil markets were influenced by and followed 
the course of the New York Stock Market, it was decided 
to install a New York Stock Ticker and a Quotation Board 
where they could watch the fluctuations. 

A very small boy in knickers was engaged to mark 
up the quotations as they came over the ticker. The name 
of that small boy was Dwight W. Morrow, afterwards a 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, and who 
at present is representing this great Government as Min- 
ister to Mexico. 

I have tried to adhere closely to facts in recording the 
above history, as my memory serves me, and hope that it 
has been of interest to you. 








Life and Adventures of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Connolly 
The Story of a Tory 


By Percy B. CALEY 
CHAPTER V 


Plans to Invade Ohio Country: His Capture 

As he realized that public opinion in the back country 
was altogether too dangerous for a man of his sentiments, 
Connolly was bent upon reaching Lord Dunmore as soon as 
possible after leaving Pittsburgh. The better to conceal 
the true motive of his journey, he persuaded three Indian 
chiefs to accompany him, as these would lend support to 
his statement that the trip was made purely on Indian 
matters. (1). White Eyes, a Chief of the Delawares, and 
one of the three with Connolly, let it be known that he was 
going for the purpose of seeing Lord Dunmore who had 
promised him assistance in securing a grant from the King 
for the lands claimed by his tribe. (2) Bearing a copy of 
the treaty, Connolly and his red companions had, therefore 
left Pittsburgh on July 25th. 

But the ruse he planned was not wholly effective. While 
passing the warm springs in Frederick County, he encount- 
ered a great number of patriots who did not hesitate to 
question his loyalty to the colonies. Though he avoided 
any sort of altercation with them, yet he did not succeed in 
allaying their suspicions, for some of them dispatched let- 
ters to Winchester, whither he was headed, describing him 
“as a suspicious and dangerous character.” Connolly had 
misgivings that they might do this, but he nevertheless 
kept on his way. His conjectures were not wrong, for soon 
after his arrival he was called upon to appear and answer 
charges of disloyalty preferred against him not only by 
those whom he had met on the road thither, but also by 
letters which had arrived from Pittsburgh since he had left 
that village. In the face of these multiple accusations 
things looked very dark, indeed, in spite of the fact that 
he presented the Indian Treaty and affairs connected there- 
with as his ostensible business. But just at the critical 
moment there arrived a messenger with letters from the 


—_— 


Being the third installment of an article which first appeared 
in the January, 1928 number of this magazine. 
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President of the Virginia Convention, then being held at 
Richmond. One of these expressed entire approbation of 
his Indian negotiations inasmuch as these had been report- 
ed on so favorably by the Commissioners sent to inspect 
those transactions; another was a polite and complimentary 
letter to Connolly himself inviting him and his chiefs to 
visit Richmond. After these messages had been read, the 
Major was permitted to proceed on his way. (3) 

The remainder of his journey was not without in- 
terest. Stopping at Fredericksburg, he dined with an old 
friend, a Dr. Mercer. Possibly to test his guest’s senti- 
ments, Dr. Mercer permitted some “inflammatory and un- 
constitutional toasts” to be drunk. When these were 
given Connolly remained silent. As a consequence, he 
found, on setting forth the next day, that his erstwhile 
friends had placed a spy upon him under the guise of a fel- 
low traveller to Richmond. But, after a time, the astute 
Connolly succeeded in eluding his unwanted companion. (4) 

Wishing to avoid further complications, he contrived 
to pass through Williamsburg at night. The fact that a 
storm, accompanied by much thunder and lightning, was 
raging aided him in escaping observation. One close call 
he had when a sentinel halted him. His suspense was 
brief, for on answering, “A friend”, he was allowed to pass. 
Despite the inclement weather he dared not stop, but con- 
tinued onward through the dreary night until he reached 
Yorktown. There, wet and tired, he procured lodging and 
went to bed. The next morning the rain was still falling. 
Concluding this a fortunate circumstance, inasmuch as it 
would probably keep the curious and idle indoors, he re- 
solved to press forward. Fortune attended him, for he 
succeeded in passing through the village of Hampton, safe 
and unobserved. At the landing he managed to procure a 
boat and, by exercising a “little finesse with the waterman,” 
was able to board the ship on which he expected to find Lord 
Dunmore. But the Governor had gone to Gosport, so, 
being anxious to see him, Connolly followed, and at last se- 
cured the “ardently wished-for-pleasure of an_ inter- 
view”. (5) 

The exact date of his arrival at Gosport is unknown, 
but it is recorded that he visited Dunmore sometime in 
August on the latter’s ship, the Royal William, then lying 
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at Portsmouth, Virginia. Here he remained fourteen days. 
(6) In planning their future actions, Dunmore deemed it 
worth while for Connolly to write encouraging letters to the 
gentlemen in Pittsburgh who had pledged support to the 
loyal cause and also to send reassuring greetings to the 
Indians. Connolly entered heartily into this scheme though 
he had his doubts concerning the constancy of his friend 
John Gibson. But Dunmore was persuaded that the latter 
was to be trusted and so overruled his cautious confed- 
erate. (7) To this mistake was ultimately due the defeat 
of their entire project. 


This letter to John Gibson was written in Portsmouth 
on August 9, 1775. It either shows how blind some loyal- 
ists could be to the actual state of affairs or else it is high- 
ly colored for the purpose of inducing Gibson to espouse 
the side of the King. A part of it reads: 


I am safely arrived here, and am happy to the greatest degree 
in having so fortunately escaped the narrow inspection of my 
enemies, the enemies to their country, to good order, and to Govern- 
ment. I should esteem myself defective in point of friendship to- 
wards you, should I neglect to caution you to avoid an over zealous 
exertion of what is now so ridiculously called patriotick spirit; but, 
on the contrary, to deport yourself with that moderation for which 
vou have been always remarkable, and which must, in this instance, 
tend to your honour and advantage. You may be assured from me, 
that nothing but the greatest unanimity now prevails at home, and 
that the innovating spirit amongst us here is looked upon as ungen- 
erous and undutiful; and that the utmost exertions of the powers of 
Government, if necessary, will be used to convince the infatuated 
people of their folly. I could, I assure you, Sir, give you such con- 
vincing proofs of what I assert, and from which every reasonable 
person may conclude the effects, that nothing but madness could 
operate upon a man so far as to overlook his duty to the present 
Constitution, and to form umwarrantable associations with enthu- 
siasts, whose ill-timed folly must draw upon them inevitable de- 
struction. 


A hint at possible remuneration is subtly given; “Be pre- 
vailed upon to shun the popular errour, and judge for your- 
self, act as a good subject, and expect the rewards due to 
your services.” Nor was his uncle, Croghan, forgotten, for 
Gibson is requested to “give my love to George, and tell him 
he shall hear from me, and I hope to his advantage.” More- 
over, however much he may have mistrusted Gibson, he 
asked the latter to interpret an enclosed letter from Dun- 
more to Chief White Eyes begging the Indians not to side 
with the Americans. One passage would seem to be reek- 
ing with duplicity, for he wrote, “I have no motive in writ- 
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ing my Sentiments thus to you, farther than to endeavour 
to steer you clear of the misfortune, which I am confident 
must involve but unhappily too many.” (8) And yet one 
cannot help believing that he was at least half-way sincere 
in that statement, for later, when Virginia passed the law 
declaring that all Loyalists who, within a certain time, 
would swear allegiance to the new republic, would have their 
estates restored, he refused to take adavntage of it. (9) 

It turned out that Connolly’s fears of loyalty were all 
too well justified. This gentleman, having already con- 
cluded to throw in his lot with the patriots, conceived it his 
duty to his country to disclose the messages he had received 
to the revolutionary leaders at Pittsburgh. This he did on 
or before September 24th. (10) Connolly naturally con- 
sidered this a “dishonourable” act, and tells us in his 
Narrative, that, “Many other letters of mine were sent, at 
the same time and by the same conveyance, to persons who 
afterwards accepted offices of high trust under the Repub- 
lican government; yet none, either then or since, ever 
divulged my opinion.” (11) 

In the meantime, after Connolly had dispatched the 
above letters to Pittsburgh, he and Dunmore had matured 
their plans; and had decided that he should go to Boston 
and try to secure the approval and cooperation of General 
Gage. Accordingly, Connolly set out for Gage’s headquart- 
ers about August 26th, (12) on board the Arundel, a small 
schooner belonging to Lord Dunmore. (13) After a voy- 
age of ten days he arrived in Boston. (14) Here he spent 
another ten days conferring with the General of the Brit- 
ish forces. (15) 

In brief, he was sent to propose that a body of troops 
from Canada and the western frontiers of Virginia, with 
Indian auxiliaries, should act in the west under his com- 
mand, while Sir William Howe occupied the attention of the 
American forces in the north. (16) But, after his capture 
near Fredericktown, Maryland, on November 23, 1775, the 
committee which examined him found the following of his 
proposals to General Gage: 

As I have, by directions from his Excellency Lord Dunmore, 
prepared the Ohio Indians to act in concert with me against His 
Majesty’s enemies in that quarter, and have also despatched intelli- 
gence to the different officers of the militia on the frontiers of 


Augusta County in Virginia, giving them Lord Dunmore’s assur- 
ance, that such of them as shall hereafter evince their loyalty to His 
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Majesty, by putting themselves under my command, when I should 
appear amongst them with proper authority for that purpose, of a 
confirmation of titles to their lands, and the quantity of three hun- 
dred acres to all who should take up arms in support of the Constitu- 
tion, when the present rebellion subsided, I will undertake to pene- 
trate through Virginia, and join his Excellency Lord Dunmore, at 
Alexandria, early next spring, on the following conditions and auth- 
ority: 

First. That your Excellency will give me a commission to act 
as Major Commandant with such troops as I may raise and embody 
on the frontiers, with a power to command to the westward, and em- 
ploy such serviciable French and English partisans as I can engage, 
by pecuniary rewards or otherwise. 

Secondly. That your Excellency will give orders to Captain 
Lord, at the Illinois, to remove himself, with the garrisons under his 
command, from Fort George to Detroit, by the Auaboche, (17) bring- 
ing with him all the artillery, stores, &c., &c.; to facilitate which 
undertaking, he is to have authority to hire boats, horses, French- 
men, Indians, &c., &c., to proceed with all possible expedition on that 
route as the weather may occasionally permit, and to put himself 
under my command on his arrival at Detroit. 

Thirdly. That the Commissary at Detroit shall be empowered to 
furnish such provisions as I may judge necessary for the good of the 
service, and that the commanding officer shall be instructed to give 
every possible assistance in encouraging the French and Indians of 
the settlement to join me. 

Fourthly. That an officer of artillery be immediately sent with 
me, to pursue such route as I may find most expedient to gain De- 
troit, with orders to have such pieces of light ordnance as may be 
thought requisite for the demolishing of Fort Dunmore and _ Fort 
Fincastle, if resistance should be made by the Rebels in possession 
of those garrisons. 

Fifthly. That your Excellency will empower me to make such 
reasonable presents, to the Indian chiefs and others, as may urge 
them to act with vigour in the execution of my orders. 

Sixthly. That your Excellency will send to Lord Dunmore such 
arms as may be spared, in order to equip such persons as may be 
willing to serve His Majesty at our juncture, in the vicinity of Alex- 
andria, &c., &c. 

If your Excellency judges it expedient for the good of the service 
to furnish me with the authority and other requisities I have men- 
tioned, I shall embrace the earliest opportunity of setting off for 
Canada, and shall immediately despatch Lord Dunmore’s armed 
schooner, which now awaits my commands, with an account of what 
your Excellency has done, and that I shall be ready, if practicable, to 
join his Lordship by the 20th of April, at Alexandria, where the 
troops under my command may fortify themselves, under cover of 
the men of war on that station. 


If, on the contrary, your Excellency should not approve of what 
I propose, you will be good enough to immediately honour me with 
your despatches to the Earl of Dunmore, that I may return as early 
as possible. (18) 


Connolly informs us in his Narrative that General Gage 
gave the plans “his entire approbation.” Unfortunately 
for the Major, however, he could not proceed directly to 
Canada as General Arnold with an American force was al- 
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ready beginning an expedition against that country. Hence, 
it was thought best for him to return to Virginia, taking 
with him Gage’s instructions to the officers commanding 
in Illinois and Detroit, and to the Deputy Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs. The latter officer was to aid in meeting 
the expenses of the campaign. (19) 


But the plot did not remain a secret for long. Wash- 
ington, now commander-in-chief of the American forces, 
was encamped about Boston even while Connolly and Gage 
were conferring. The inhabitants of the city managed to 
pass in and out of the town with more or less freedom. It 
so happened that Connolly’s servant, a William Cowley, had 
an acquaintance in Washington’s private service. Thus it 
came about that Cowley was won over to the cause of the 
colonies. Nevertheless, he remained in his master’s ser- 
vice until sometime after they had left Boston, in order to 
secure all the information that he could. Then he escaped 
and told the story of Connolly’s program, as he had learn- 
ed it, to the American officials. Though Connolly claims 
that this report was “ a strange mixture of truth and false- 
hood,” (20) it is thought best to quote it in full. The de- 
position is dated October 12, 1775: 


William Cowley, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposeth and 
saith: That he has lived with Major John Connolly, of Fort Pitt, 
in the character of a servant, for two years last past; that the 
said Connolly was obliged to quit that place, fearing some injury 
from the inhabitants, who suspected him of being an enemy to his 
Country; that some time in August last, the said Connolly paid a 
visit to Lord Dunmore, on board his Lordship’s ship, the Royal 
William, then lying at Portsmouth, in Virginia, and took this 
deponent as his servant; that the said ‘Connolly staid fourteen 
days on board the said ship, and afterwards went to Boston in 
his Lordship’s tender Arundel, with despatches to General Gage, 
from Lord Dunmore, where he was for the space of ten days. This 
deponent further saith, that after their departure from thence, 
the said Connolly asked this deponent if he was willing to go with 
him into the Indian Country; told him that he had been with Gen- 
eral Gage, to get a commission, and orders to go into the Indian 
Country to raise the Indians and French; that there was some 
part of the Royal Irish at Fort Chartres, this deponent thinks he 
said, who had it in command from General Gage to join him, and 
who had nine twelve-pounders, that as soon as he had settled his 
business with Lord Dunmore, after his return, he intended, as he 
dared net go home through the heart of the Country, to take his 
Lordship’s tender, go to St. Augustine, there get guides to lead him 
through the Cherokee Nation, Shawanese, Mingoes, and Delawares; 
that he was to get commissions from Lord Dunmore, for Captain 
White Eyes and Cornstalk, and other of the chiefs and designed 
to make them presents, in order to encourage them to join him; 
that he intends to stay at Detroit this winter, to furnish himself 
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with boats and canoes, to bring his forces and cannon up the Ohio 
River; that he then intends to attack Fort Pitt, after taking which, 
he supposed all that part of the world would join him, especially 
as he had orders to give three hundred acres of land to every man 
that would enlist under him. This deponent further saith, that the 
said Connolly informed him of another scheme he had in view, 
namely, to proclaim freedom to all convicts and indented servants, 
then to march down to Alexandria, in Virginia, where he expects 
au reenforcement from Lord Dunmore, and to meet with some men 
of war, with which he intended to sweep the whole Country before 
him. (21) ’ 
It is unlikely that Connolly would divulge his schemes to 
his servant and consequently the above deposition must be 
taken with a grain of salt. Yet in essence it was true and 
the account, when it reached the ears of the western settle- 
ments, caused no little perturbation and set all people on the 
watch for Connolly or his confederates. 

Connolly and his servants had departed from Boston 
on the 14th or 15th of September (22) enroute to Virginia 
and Lord Dunmore. Though the servant left him not long 
afterwards, as has been noted, Connolly continued on his 
way and arrived at Portsmouth on October 12th. (23) For 
a short time thereafter he was ill. This sickness, he says 
was due to “Excessive fatigue and anxiety,” for he had 
travelled during the year “upwards of four thousand miles, 
and always upon affairs that lay heavy on the mind.” (24) 
During this confinement on board the Royal William he 
and Dunmore perfected their plans. 

On November 5th, Dunmore was pleased to grant him 
a commission as Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
Queen’s Royal Rangers. (25) This regiment was to be 
raised in the western settlements and in Canada. He was 
further empowered to select his own officers, the selection 
to be confirmed by Dunmore. (26) 

Acting under this authority Connolly selected two of 
his officers at the time. One Allen Cameron, of whom Con- 
nolly had a very high opinion, (27) was chosen as a first 
Lieutenant in the regiment later to be raised. The other, 
Dr. John F. D. Smyth, had presented himself before Con- 
nolly and Dunmore on the very day on which the former 
had been granted his commission of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
According to one authority Dr. Smyth had already been in 
the service of Lord Dunmore, having acted as the latter’s 
representative among the Shawnee and Ohio Indians, trying 
to cement their allegiance to the royal] cause, in the summer 
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of 1775 while making a tour through the west. (28) But 
Connolly himself was sufficiently impressed with the gentle- 
man, “observing him to be a man of quick penetration, firm 
loyalty, and ready to serve his Majesty at all hazards,” and 
“intimately acquainted too with the lower parts of Mary- 
land,” through which he had decided to pass on his way to 
Detroit. Accordingly he importuned the Doctor to join 
him, hinting that a surgeon would be needed for his regi- 
ment. (29) Smyth fell an easy victim to this lure, inasmuch 
as he had already suffered some mistreatment for his Brit- 
ish sympathies. However, both he and Cameron claimed, 
after their capture, that they had been over-persuaded by 
Dunmore. (30) Smyth, in particular, insisted that he had 
been “deceived by misrepresentation and false appearances” 
of Connolly. (31) In any case both pledged themselves to 
the adventure. 


Having secured these assistants, Connolly soon com- 
pleted his plans. The trio were to reach Canada as soon as 
possible. At Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, Smyth was to be 
left. There, during the winter, he was to keep two hundred 
men busy building boats and collecting provisions. Con- 
nolly and Cameron were to proceed to Detroit where they 
expected to assemble a large force. In the spring this body 
was to be transported to Presque Isle. From that place 
they were to take the boats and supplies collected under 
Smyth’s supervision and proceed by way of French Creek, 
Venango, and the Allegheny Rivers to Pittsburgh. This 
town was to be seized and held as headquarters until the 
opposition of the country roundabout was entirely crushed, 
and the whole strength of the country collected and formed 
into regular regiments. Having accomplished this, a suf- 
ficient garrison was to be left in the fort while the re- 
mainder of the force crossed the Allegheny Mountains and 
advanced upon the Virginian frontier. After conquering 
this section a strong post was to be established at Fort 
Cumberland. With the rear thus protected, the invading 
army would press down the Potomac and seize Alexandria. 
At this place Lord Dunmore was to meet them with the 
fleet and all of his land forces. With Alexandria strongly 
fortified the communication between the northern and 
southern colonies would be completely severed and the ob- 
jective of Connolly and Dunmore attained. (32) 
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But the plotters were not too sanguine, for a line of 
action was decided upon in case of failure. If their forces 
should be unable to seize Pittsburgh, they were to turn 
about and sail down the Ohio to the Mississippi. There the 
stores and artillery from Kaskaskia would join them and 
they would proceed down stream to the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi where transports would receive them and take them 
to join Dunmore at Norfolk in Virginia. Smyth consid- 
ered the whole scheme a “well formed, judicious, and vast 
undertaking.” (33) Doubtless it was and, had it worked 
out, the story of the Revolution might have been different 
But, as it happened, the whole plot was “nipped in the bud” 
and can scarcely be said to have had a beginning. 

At the time, however, they were much enthused with 
their ambitious designs and made their preparations with 
high hopes. Lord Dunmore was very active in aiding them. 
He, it was, who devised the method and supervised the con- 
cealing of their commissions and _ instructions. These, 
which altogether comprised eighteen sheets of paper, were 
cunningly hidden in the mail pillion sticks, on which Con- 
nolly’s portmanteau was carried, hollowed out for that ex- 
press purpose. After being adjusted, they were covered 
with tin plates and the canvas glued thereon as usual. This 
concealment proved effective under the strictest scru- 
tiny. (34) 

With their preparations completed the three ad- 
venturers made their adieus and set out upon their ill- 
fated journey on November 13, 1775. (35) They had de- 
termined to go through Maryland as that was the shortest 
route. (36) Accordingly, they embarked with Connolly’s 
servant and their horses upon a_ flat-bottomed, decked 
schooner which was to take them up the Chesapeake Bay 
and the Potomac River. They intended to land near Smyth’s 
home, on Port Tobacco Creek. (37) Thence they were to 
proceed on horseback by a private road to a_ place called 
Standing Stone which was beyond the influence of county 
committees and was not more than seven days’ journey 
from Detroit. Their landing at the proposed place, how- 
ever, was prevented by a furious northwest wind which 
drove them up the St. Mary’s River. Landing on the shore 
of this stream they took to the public road as ordinary 
travellers and proceeded unmolested for several days. (38) 
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In the course of their travel it was decided that Smyth, 
after a while, should leave his two companions and pass 
through Pittsburgh in order to deliver dispatches to Alex- 
ander McKee, Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and 
to other Loyalists thereabouts. From that place he was to 
go down the Ohio to the mouth of Scioto, up that river, 
down the Sandusky to Sandusky Old Fort, and thence to 
Lake Erie. Connolly and Cameron, in the meantime, were 
to cross the Allegheny at Kittanning and proceed by the 
nearest and most direct route to Detroit. (39) But this 
strategy, too, was destined to remain untried. 

The route they were following lay through Frederick- 
town, Maryland. As it chanced, they arrived in that vil- 
lage on the evening of a general muster of the militia. They 
became objects of suspicion at once, and it was proposed 
to examine them the next day. But that evening, as was 
usual after such gatherings, the militia, which included the 
members of the Fredericktown Committee, became intoxi- 
cated. In consequence they kept their beds until late the 
next morning, thus giving the three travellers an opportu- 
nity to avoid unwelcome scrutiny. Taking advantage of 
this good fortune the adventurers were up and gone before 
daybreak. (40) 

About twelve miles beyond Fredericktown, in South 
Mountain, they became confused and took the wrong road. 
This route took them to a village known as Funkstown, 
where they dined. A few miles beyond this place they had 
the misfortune to pass a hatter who had formerly been a 
private in Connolly’s militia at Pittsburgh. The hatter dis- 
played his recognition by saluting Connolly as Major. 
Dreading the consequences of this ill-timed encounter, both 
Smyth and Cameron wanted to secure the hatter, but Con- 
nolly insisted that this would not be necessary, (41) though 
he was later to wish heartily that he had taken their advice. 

The young man was, therefore, permitted to pursue his 
way unmolested. That evening he saw fit to lodge at Hag- 
erstown, through which the trio had passed earlier in the 
day. Here, after dinner, he was exchanging commonplaces 
with a few convivial spirits in a “beer-house” when he 
chanced to overhear someone inquire who the three gentle- 
men were who had passed through town some hours before. 
Thereupon the hatter was pleased to announce that one was 
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Major Connolly of Pittsburgh fame. This declaration oc- 
casioned no little excitement, for just two days before the 
Colonel of the Minute Men of the village had received a copy 
of Connolly’s letter to Gibson with orders to be on the look- 
out for the author, or his agents. The Colonel had inform- 
ed his inferior officers of this and some of them happened 
to be present when the hatter volunteered his information. 
These hasted to their commander with the news. The 
Colonel, pleased that such a prize lay within his grasp, dis- 
patched a squad of soldiers to seize the three suspects and 
bring them before the Committee of Hagerstown for ex- 
amination. (42) 

Meanwhile Connolly and his companions, with too much 
faith in their security, had gone no farther than five or six 
miles beyond Hagerstown before engaging lodging for the 
night, November 19th, at an inn conducted by a Dr. Snay- 
velley. Their host knew Connolly and from him they 
learned that rumors of the latter’s conferences with Dun- 
more were being circulated, but that as yet nothing was 
locally known about his visit to General Gage. (43) Sat- 
isfied, the weary travellers retired to rest. 

Sometime after midnight their door was forced and 
they awoke to find themselves prisoners of the large posse 
of over thirty men which had been sent from Hagerstown. 
Smyth characterizes the squad as “rude unfeeling German 
ruffians,” and bewails the treatment he and his companions 
suffered at their hands. In any case, the exultant captors 
conducted their prisoners back to Hagerstown. Here they 
were “kept in separate houses during the next day and 
night, and suffered that kind of disturbance and abuse 
which might be expected from undisciplined soldiers, and a 
clamorous rabble, at such a crisis.” (44) 

They were closely searched as a matter of course, but 
nothing incriminating was found. At their examination 
Connolly exercised his wits in trying to persuade his cap- 
tors that his letter to Gibson was nothing more than friend- 
ly correspondence and that Dunmore’s letter to the Indians 
was in the nature of an apology. In this he was not wholly 
successful, for it was decided that he and his friends should 
be sent back to Fredericktown where they would be ex- 
amined by the whole Committee. The decision caused Con- 
nolly to despair, for he tells us, “This fatal resolution, car- 
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ried only by a small majority, was, I foresaw, destruction 
to my hopes, as the news of my having been at Boston 
must soon get abroad.” (45) Accordingly, they were es- 
corted away by the same men who had seized them a few 
nights before. These fellows amused themselves and whiled 
away the tedium of their task by dropping to the rear and 
firing their rifles so that the balls would whistle pleasantly 
over the heads of their prisoners. (46) 
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CHAPTER VI 


Trial and Imprisonment 


The thirty-five mile ride back to Fredericktown must 
have been gloomy indeed, for the three adventurers. More- 
over, Connolly’s dread that the report of his visit to Gen- 
eral Gage would find him out, proved well-founded. Soon 
after his arrival he saw an American officer, well known 
to him, who had just returned from Boston. This gentle- 
man had taken pains to tell all that Washington had learn- 
ed from Cowley, Connolly’s erstwhile servant. Consequent- 
ly, Connolly now knew that all attempts at further denial 
would be useless. (1) 

Forseeing that they would be subjected to an even 
more rigid inspection at this place, both he and Smyth had 
taken great care to destroy every document that might in- 
criminate them and which they had reason to believe might 
be found. (2) It was well they had taken this precaution, 
for the searchers proved very diligent. The saddles were 
pulled to pieces and the stuffing taken out. The soles of 
their boots were even ripped open. But, for all the trouble, 
nothing was found, though often the precious pillion sticks, 
containing all the essential papers, were handled. A second 
search was not wholly fruitless, however, for, around a 
stick which Connolly’s servant had thoughtlessly carried, 
was found a soiled and besmeared manuscript which con- 
tained a rough draft of what was supposed to have been 
the proposals made to Gage by Connolly. (3) This as- 
sumption the latter denied at the time and later, but the 
paper was, nevertheless, ordered to be printed as his con- 
fession. (4) 

Their examination, conducted on November 23rd, 
proved to be quite an affair. Each was examined separately 
before the committee, where, as Smyth characterized him, 
“one of the most illiberal, inveterate, and violent Rebels, 
named Samuel Chase, (son of a respectable and very worthy 
clergyman of this Province) a lawyer and a member of the 
Congress, presided.” (5) Connolly, faced with so much 
evidence against himself, decided that the best plan would 
be to make a seemingly full confession. He may have been 
somewhat influenced to this procedure by Mr. Chase who 
informed him that Congress had determined that officers 
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taken prisoner by them should be admitted to parole and 
treated with every leniency consistent with public safety. 
This information led Connolly to hope that, though at 
present a prisoner, he might soon regain his liberty and 
the opportunity to prove himself a loyal and active sup- 
porter of the King. (6) At any rate he admitted, among 
other minor facts: that he had been to visit Gage; that he 
had returned with instructions to Lord Dunmore; that the 
latter official had commissioned him as a Lieutenant-Col- 
onel with authority to raise a regiment in the western Set- 
tlements and Canada! and—this for the purpose of convinc- 
ing them that he had no orders with him—that he had been 
enroute to Detroit where he was to receive his instructions. 
(7) The examination was concluded when the Committee 
decided to transmit their findings to Congress, and to hold 
their prisoners until the will of that body was made 
known. (8) 

During the course of this trial Connolly had been per- 
mitted to write a letter. The name of the person to whom 
it was addressed is not recorded, but it may have been in- 
tended for John Campbell who was his partner and friend 
in so many exploits. Be that as it may, its contents serve 
to show the despondency that overbore him in his mis- 
fortune. Dated November 24, 1775, it reads: 


Dear Sir: Little did I expect, when I last wrote you, that our 
next correspondence would be from this place, or so soon; but my 
unaccountable fate, still delights in leading me through numerous 
and perplexing labyrinths, and in adventures particularly singular 
and strange. I sit down to unbosom myself to my friend, as a 
relief to anxiety of mind caused by confinement under a guard for 
several nights and days, and the painful suspense of as yet not 
knowing my doom from the Committee of this place; but I find 
myself very unfit for the task, occasioned by the depression of 
spirits to which I am often so subject, and the number and con- 
fusion of disagreeable ideas that depression raises in my mini. 
I endeavor to banish them but in vain. ‘Confinement is death and 
torture to me; and, to refine on the barbarity of my fate, my guard 
consists of Germans, whose dissonant jargon of high Dutch, is not 
only unintelligible to me, but also so extremely disagreeable by its 
cursed noise and harshness, that it distracts my very soul. I often 
consider that I am in a place where you have enjoyed much satis- 
faction and agreeable society, but that reflection brings me no 
comfort, as I am deprived of every benefit of that nature. My 
two fellow-travellers, my only acquaintances and friends in this 
place, are, unhappily, in the same circumstances, and we are sep- 
arated one from the other, so that, as yet, we are not permitted to 
see or converse with each other, a circumstance which greatly adds 
to my pain. However, I shall endeavor to fortify my mind, so as 
to be able to bear whatever may be my doom. Pain, affliction, 
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losses, misfortunes, and defamation, I am habituated to; they are 
become familiar; but confinement, which, to me, is more dreadful 
than death, I am but little able to endure; it is the last and 
heaviest of all; but, as it is now my destiny, I shall make use 
of my best efforts to submit to it with patience, and make a 
virtue of necessity. But it is, indeed, a mortifying reflection, that 
when, through a crowd of misfortunes, I saw a prospect rise be- 
fore me, of still doing well, and ‘of attaining all my favorite 
wishes, it is, I say, a most mortifying reflection, to be then thrown 
down from this, and to lose every ray of hope—‘a long dependence 
in an hour is lost’. 

I have a care, an anxious, deep concern still on my mind, which 
ought to depend upon me, but, in my situation, am unable to. I 
must rely on my dear and worthy friend’s protection. Your feel- 
ing heart can guess whom I mean, and must point out those whom 
nature itself prompts me to hold dear; remember me to them, with 
aN the affection you can conceive, or they can merit, and assure 
them, that they are very near my heart. If I five, and regain 
my liberty, I may still be serviceable to them; if not, oh God! 
how I anticipate their distress; but inform them not where I am, 
or my situation, for distraction itself would be ease and peace 
tc me, compared with the sight of them in my present circum- 
stances. You, who know the inmost recesses of my heart, will 
readily discover my perturbation and uneasiness of mind, from 
every sentence of this incoherent epistle, but believe me, I at 
present am incapable of any thing better, and must conclude, with 
a firm reliance on your humanity and friendship. (9) 


A rather sad picture of utter despair! However, after he 
had learned from Chase that he would possibly be paroled, 
it is probable that hope once more bolstered his drooping 
spirits. 

But, in accordance with the resolution of the Com- 
mittee, the three men were deprived of all money except 
one guinea each and imprisoned in the home of one Charles 
Beatty, a Colonel of the militia. There they were shut up 
in a room on the third floor. The windows were screwed 
fast to prevent their escape. Pen, ink and paper were den- 
ied, and no one was allowed to speak to them. Connolly 
saw no reason to complain of such treatment, but Smyth 
whines: “Thus were we confined, for seven weeks, all in 
one room, under a strong guard, suffering every species of 
insult daily, and in danger and dread of being murdered 
every night.” (10) Smyth was either a very nervous man 
or, which is more probable, was writing for effect when he 
penned those lines. Whatever their state, they were still 
somewhat worried lest the papers in the pillion sticks should 
be discovered. Connolly’s servant, a faithful one this time, 
proved his sagacity and trustworthiness by anticipating his 
master’s commands. Realizing how dangerous these hidden 
papers were, he contrived to burn all except Connolly’s com- 
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mission. This he managed to transmit to his master with 
the aid of a negro girl, a servant in the home where the 
three prisoners were held. (11) Connolly was_ indeed 
fortunate in having such a thoughtful servant, for, had this 
mass of evidence not been destroyed, it would soon surely 
have been discovered, as will appear later. 


On the 25th of November a letter was sent from the 
Committee at Frederickstown to the Virginia Convention, 
containing a notification of the arrest of Connolly and his 
companions. (12) A similar report, sent to Congress the 
day before, (13) was received by that body on December 
Ist. After the account was read, it was turned over to the 
Virginia delegates to consider and report thereon. (14) 

Inasmuch as it had been Washington who had forward- 
ed Cowley’s deposition (15) to Congress, it seemed proper 
to John Hancock to forward to the General the late in- 
formation which Congress had gained in regard to Con- 
nolly. This he did on December 2nd. (16) As soon as 
Washington received this news he was aware that Congress 
and the Maryland Committee had been duped, for he had 
but lately been told that Connolly’s true papers were “very 
artfully concealed in the tree of his saddle, and covered with 
canvas so nicely” that they were scarcely discernible. The 
General wrote these details to Congress on Christmas Day, 
1775, and urged that body to make every effort to uncover 
the deep-laid plot. (17) 

As Commander-in-Chief of the American forces, Wash- 
ington could not well be otherwise than interested in the 
discovery of Connolly’s plans. On January 30, 1776, he 
again dispatched a letter to Congress urging them to make 
an even more diligent search through Connolly’s saddle. So 
anxious was he that he got into communication with a Mr. 
Eustice, formerly in Dunmore’s service, who had given him 
his first knowledge of the secret hiding place. This gentle- 
man had been present when the papers were encased, under 
the supervision of Dunmore, in the pillion sticks. On being 
requestioned by Washington, he corrected the latter’s mis- 
take in supposing the saddle tree to be the hiding place. It 
was this correction that prompted Washington’s letter to 
Congress on January 30th. (18) Actingon this new data, 
Congress resolved, on February 16th, to send a request to the 
Fredericktown Committee asking that another search be 
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made. This resolution was later stricken out for a reason 
not given, but probably because they had been informed of 
the destruction of the pillion sticks. (19) It is evident, 
therefore, that Connolly’s servant had saved his master 
much trouble. 

Long before Washington had ceased his efforts to re- 
cover the hidden plans, Congress had arranged to take care 
of the three conspirators. On December 8th, it was ordered: 
that they should be confined to prison in Philadelphia “at 
the Continental expense;” and that instructions should be 
sent to the Fredericktown Committee asking that their 
prisoners be sent, under guard, to that city. (20) Hancock 
dispatched these commands the same day. (21) 

But just the night before these orders were to be car- 
ried out, one of the prisoners made his escape. It came 
about in this wise. Connolly had been exceedingly anxious 
to get word to Capt. Lord, who commanded Kaskaskia, in 
order to tell him to leave that place before Congress sent a 
body of men down the Ohio to capture his small force. (22) 
Consequently, all three of the unhappy men were racking 
their brains to devise a means of escape for all or even one 
of them. 


They had observed that, towards dawn, the guards 
“frequently exhausted by their own noise and folly, were 
inclined to a momentary quiet.” Moreover, it had also been 
noted that there was no regular relief, but that all the men 
were on duty at the same time. It was concluded, there- 
fore, that the escape of one of the three might be possible. 
Though it was a very risky venture, Dr. Smyth willingly 
volunteered for the undertaking. But before maturing 
their plans, Connolly knew that he would have to obtain 
ink and paper to transmit his messages, for he realized that 
a verbal message would hardly convince Capt. Lord. Here 
again he was aided by the negro servant girl whom he in- 
duced to supply the necessary materials. 

Having secured these prerequisites, Connolly inscribed 
the following letters on December 16, 1775. To Alexander 
McKee, Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Pitts- 
burgh, he wrote: 


I have more to say to you that I will commit to paper. I 
mentioned you in proper terms to General Gage; and had done 
something to your honour and advantage could I have got up 
safely to Detroit. 
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Captain Lord, who was to have acted under me, will now be 
in danger at the Illinois. I have, therefore, desired him to push 
down the Mississippi, and. join the Earl of Dunmore and the 
Fourteenth, at Norfolk. Assist the bearer with a canoe, gun, &c., 
which make a charge of, and send an Indian express with my 
letter to Captain Lernolt, at Detroit. 

Pray give Mrs. Connolly any assistance she may want, and 
throw it into the Indian Department, for which I have authority 
te direct you. ; 

God bless you, adieu, I write in bed, with two sentinels at 
the door, with hourly apprehensions of death. (23) 

To his wife he indicted a brief note: 


I wrote to you before, but as that letter was to pass the 
inspection of the Committee, I could not speak free. I am now 
to desire you not to write to me, or you may be assured that 
every word will be known before I can see it, as they will open 
all directed to me. I have wrote to Captain McKee, to let you 
have what you want, and charge it to the Indian account. Make 
yourself easy. I don’t know where I am to be sent yet. I thought 
to have had you here, but the Committee altared their opinion, 
after the man had his horses saddled, to go for you and the child. 
Lord Dunmore has had a skirmish lately, and had a Captain of 
the Fourteenth killed. Give my love to Sally. Keep this secret, 
for I am not allowed pen or ink. (24) 


To Captain Lernoult, in Detroit, he sent a short dis- 
patch stating his present situation and warning him that he 
might expect an attack in the spring since the colonists had 
already taken Montreal. He advised him, therefore, to 
abandon Detroit, join Captain Lord, and go to Dunmore at 
Norfolk. In particular he warned him to beware of im- 
proper correspondence between his post and Pittsburgh. 
proper correspondence between his post and Pittsburgh. (25) 


You were to have joined me at Detroit, by the Ouabache 
communication, and it was expected by your advice and assistance, 
that we would have been able to penetrate through the Colony 
of Virginia, and thus divided the Southern from the Northern 
Governments, 

You are therefore, as you was directed, to move yourself and 
all garrison stores, ordnance, &c., immediately down the Mississippi 
to New-Orleans, or wherever you can procure a conveyance fcr 
Norfolk, Virginia, where you will join his Excellency the Ear] 
of Dunmore and the Fourteenth Regiment. You had full power 
to make all expenses, so that you need not be apprehensive on 
that score. The sooner you get down the better, as I much fear 
you will be attacked from Pittsburgh very soon. Draw a bill in 
favour of the bearer, for two hundred dollars, and, also, take 
him with you to Norfolk. (26) 


Two copies of this letter were apparently made, differing 
slightly in some minor respects. This was probably done 
because he may have considered it the most important and 
feared that Smyth might lose or be deprived of one. 
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With all the necessary letters clandestinely written, it 
remained to perfect the plans for Smyth’s escape. By some 
means, unrecorded, Smyth persuaded a certain Barclay, an 
inhabitant of the town, to accompany him should he suc- 
ceed in gaining his freedom. On December 30th the letter 
from Congress arrived, ordering them to be transferred to 
Philadelphia, and preparations were made to set out the 
next day. (27) Realizing that it was now or never, the 
three men worked desperately to effect Smyth’s freedom 
that very night. The lock was unscrewed so that it might 
be lifted wholly from the door. Impatiently they awaited 
that hour towards morning when the guards would be nod- 
ding in their chairs. The minutes must have seemed ages 
long, but finally the desired moment came, and Smyth slip- 
ped out the door and stole silently down the stairs unob- 
served. Connolly and Cameron had scarcely time to re- 
fasten the lock and craw] into bed before the guards sleep- 
ily entered the room. However, there was no need to fear, 
for, to the drowsy watchmen, the two huddled forms on the 
bed seemed three. So, satisfied, they retired. (28) Mean- 
while Smyth had succeeded in locating Barclay’s home. The 
latter lost little time in preparation and the two fugitives 
were soon off on their wintry flight to Pittsburgh and the 
west. (29) 


John Hanson, Chairman of the Fredericktown Com- 
mittee, had written the letter that was to accompany his 
charges to Philadelphia, on December 30th. Its contents 
are interesting. He states that he is sending the prison- 
ers under the guard of an officer, Dr. Adam Fisher, and ten 
privates, all of whom expected to be paid their expenses. 
Moreover, he was careful to enclose the bill which the Com- 
mittee had incurred. This included rent for the rooms used 
as a prison—the jail having been insecure—and pay for a 
guard as the militia had refused to serve any length of time. 
The latter was sealed and made ready, but the next morn- 
ing he had to add this postscript: “Since sealing this let- 
ter, I am sorry to acquaint you that Smith has made his 
escape.” (30) In spite of this misfortune, he started Con- 
nolly and Cameron, with their guards, on the one hundred 
and sixty mile journey to Philadelphia. (31) 

Since Connolly’s own Narrative is the only records of 
this—for him—memorable journey, the story, for the most 
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part, will be told in his own words. In describing their de- 
parture, he says, “We were escorted by a party of militia 
dragoons; our spurs were taken off, our horses placed par- 
allel like coach horses, with their heads tied together in a 
very confined manner, and a horseman, with a long rope at- 
tached to the intermediate cord, rode before, rudely con- 
ducting us in whatever direction he thought proper.” Con- 
nolly’s servant followed with his master’s portmanteau. 
Considerable distance was covered “in a manner painful to 
remember; the road was rough, the snow on the ground, 
the rivulets numerous and frozen, and a_ track for the 
horses obliged to be broken through them.” Their leader 
made a path for but a single horse, yet they were required 
to enter with horses abreast. Consequently, there was a 
contest between the two animals for the open space. In 
their struggles the legs of their riders were often bruised 
and sometimes in danger of being broken. Compelled to 
endure such treatment, it is natural that Connolly should 
describe his conductors as the “lowest and most irrational” 
of the town of Frederick and their captain as “a common 
surgeon-barber.” (32) 

Travelling thus they came to Yorktown. For the night 
the prisoners were lodged in the county jail. In their room 
“was a dirty straw bed, little covering; and, notwithstand- 
ing the inclemency of the season, no fire.” That night, 
New Year’s Eve, the soldiers entertained them with music 
on the fife and drum. On New Year’s Day they were pa- 
raded through the streets by the guard, and a drummer 
beating the rogue’s march. Arriving at a_ tavern, they 
were wished a happy new year by the dragoons from Fred- 
ericktown. In this humiliating treatment Connolly saw 
an attempt on the part of the patriots to terrorize ali loyal- 
ists, inasmuch as he deemed himself to be the first Tory to 
try to raise troops in America. (33) 


His own words picture well their setting out from 


Yorktown: 


When we again set forward, great numbers of the inhabitants 
ef York-Town rode with us to Wright’s-Ferry, as well for the 
novelty of the sight, as to be present at an interview that was 
expected to take place between me and an uterine brother of 
mine, (34) who had long been the representative of the county 
in the general assembly of the Province, and who was of a very 
different political complexion. I know not how this meeting af- 
fected the multitude, but to me it conjured up a train of melancho:y 
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ideas; my own example gave me a strong picture of the horrors 
of civil discord, that was too dismal to behold without a shudder. 
My stay was short; at my brother’s request, I was suffered to 
walk upon the ice, across the Susquehanna, in his company, with 
the guard following in the rear. The painful remembrance of the 
blessings of peace, and of the ravages of the dissention that could 
make the brother war against brother, and the son against the 
father, gave sensations, better to be imagined than expressed. When 
we reached the opposite shore, therefore, we soon took our leave. (35) 

Passing through Lancaster they arrived in Phila- 
delphia on January 3rd, 1776, probably early in the day. 
(36) The officer in charge, Dr. Fisher, promptly reported 
the delivery to Congress and presented the letter from Han- 
son. Congress immediately resolved that the examining 
and confining of Connolly and his associates, according to 
their former resolution, should be carried out by the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Pennsylvania. (37) Robert Morris, 
member of Congress and patriot financier, was delegated to 
transmit this recommendation at once. This he did at a 
special meeting of the Committee held for the purpose of 
hearing this request of Congress. (38) They acted as de- 
sired by determining that Connolly, Cameron and their 
servants should be confined in “close prison.” (39) Ac- 
cordingly, the Chairman, John Nixon, wrote the following 
order to the “Keeper of the Gaol of the City of Phila- 
delphia” : 

3 July, 1776 

You are required to receive into your custody John Connolly 
and Allen Cameron, & their servants, charged with treasonable 
Practises against America, and keep them safely, without Pen, 
Ink or Paper, and from all intercourse with other persons, until 
discharged by this Board or the orders of the Continental Congress, 
In which this shall be your sufficient warrant. Given under my 
hand, & by order of the Committee of Safety of the Province 
of Pennsylvania. (40) 

Connolly and his companions had already been conducted 
to the meeting place of the Committee, so, as soon as Nixon 
had written his order, they were led away to prison. (41) 

If Connolly’s account can be accepted, the place of their 
confinement was none too alluring. He records that his 
servant, Cameron and himself were— 
<2 oend all three shut up in a dirty room, in which we could obtain 
nothing but an old pair of blankets, and that only in consideration 
of a considerable premium to the gaoler. In this state we con- 
tinued in the depth of winter for ten days, without a change of 
linen, before we could get our cloaths out of the hands of the 
Council of Safety; at length they were restored, and by virtue 
of pecuniary influence, we obtained something that the —— 
called a bed. Here we remained till the latter end of January, when 
we were removed to a new and elegant prison, then lately erected, 
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whither we were escorted with great formality, and again honored 
with a rogue’s march. (42) 

Soon after this change Connolly was deprived of his faith- 
ful servant, John Brown. The Committee probably thought 
they were doing enough in providing for the master, so the 
servant was ordered to the workhouse where he might aid 
in earning his own keep. (43) 

A short while before this misfortune befell him, Con- 
nolly had suffered greater disappointment. Smyth, whom 
he had hoped might reach the western countries and deliver 
his important dispatches, had been recaptured and confined 
in the same jail with himself. Smyth, himself, tells a 
thrilling tale of his wanderings, with his companion, Bar- 
clay, over the mountains of Pennsylvania covered with 
winter snows, in his Tour of the United States of America. 
(44) With insufficient clothing and not enough money to 
buy more, he suffered severely from exposure. He well 
nigh despaired when at a time when he lay ill, Barclay took 
what little money they had and stole away. Realizing his 
desperate situation, he nevertheless pressed on in spite of 
his physical condition, painfully he made his way as far as 
Little Meadows near the Youghiogheny River. There, on 
January 10th, he was accidentally retaken by “a party of 
nine ruffians” who, having gone as far as Pittsburgh look- 
ing for him, had there given up the pursuit and were then 
returning to their homes. (45) 

These men were evidently from Maryland, for they 
surrendered their captive to Samuel Hughes, President of 
the Maryland Committee of Safety. This gentleman for- 
warded his prisoner, under guard, with a letter containing 
the details of the arrest, to Congress. (46) This body re- 
ceived both on January 18th. On the same day Smyth was 
turned over to the Committee of Safety of Pennsylvania 
for “safe and close confinement.” (47) On the 20th Han- 
cock dispatched the news to Washington in order to inform 
the General that he need no longer fear a dangerous Brit- 
ish attack from the west as a result of Connolly’s machi- 
nations. (48) 


1 “Connolly’s Narrative,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XII, 414. 
For Cowley’s deposition, see this narrative, p. 105. 

“Connolly’s Narrative,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XII, 414f. 
See pp. 103f. 

“Connolly’s Narrative,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XII, 414f. 
also Smyth, A Tour of the United States of America, IL, 254f. 
The order for the printing of the manuscript may be found in 
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Pa. Archives, 1st series, IV, 682f. 

Ibid., p. 683. 

Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 615ff. : 
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also Smyth, op cit., II, 255. 

““Connolly’s Narrative,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XII, 416; 
also Smyth, op. cit., II. 255f. 

Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., rs 387f. 

Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 

Journals of the Continental anol III, 394. 

See p. 105. 

Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 154f. 

Official Letters to the Honorable American Congress, I, 65f. 
Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 891f. 

Journals of the Continental Congress, IV, 155. 

Am. Archives, 4th series, III, 1946. 

Ibid., IV, 216. 

“Connolly’s Narrative,” Pa. Pe. of Hist. and Biog., XII, 416. 
Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 617. The same letter is quoted 
in Pa. Archives, 1st series, IV, 695, but dated January 16 1776. 


This is a mistake as Smyth, who bore it, was captured January 
10th. 


Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 618. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 617f. 
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Smyth, op. cit., II, 260. 
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“Connolly’s Narrative,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XII, 417. 
Connolly says the date of departure was December 29th, but 
this is doubtless a mistake, for Smyth, up. cit., II, 259, says 
the orders arrived on the 30th, and Hanson’s letter—see foot- 
30—is dated the 30th. 

“Connolly’s Narrative,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XII, 417f. 
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tionary Army—see p. 1. 
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43 Feb. 3, 1776, Colonial Records, X, 476. Brown was doubtless 
much averse to this sort of labor, for, between Aug. 1st and 
6th, he asked permission to go to the West Indies on a French 
brig—see Pa. Archives, 2nd series, I, 486. 

44 Vol. Il, 259ff. 

45 Smyth, op. cit., II, 269. Smyth says he was retaken on January 
12th, and Burton, “John (Connolly, a Tory of the Revolution,” 
Proc. of the Am. Antig. Soc. (new series), XX, 88f., gives the 
same date. It appears that both are mistaken, for Samuel 
Hughes, President of the Committee of Safety of Maryland, 
wrote two letters—see Pa. Archives, 1st series, IV, 695 and 
Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 615—both dated January 10th, 
and both on the capture of Smyth and his letters. 

46 Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 615. Hughes was also anxious, 
at this time, to apprehend Alexander McKee as an accomplice 
of Connolly—see Pa. Archives, 1st series, IV, 695. 

47 Am. Archives, 4th series, IV, 1646. 

48 Correspondence of the American Revolution, being Letters of 
Eminent Men to George Washington, I, 130. 


CHAPTER VII 
In Prison 


At first, Smyth had been confined in the same building 
as his confederates, but not with them. After a time, how- 
ever, having refused parole—so he says—because Connolly 
and Cameron were granted none, he was placed in the same 
room with them. (1) The three did not find their new 
prison much better than the old, in spite of their expecta- 
tions. Its walls were thick and never thoroughly dry. In 
consequence Connolly and Cameron had contracted “invet- 
erate colds”. Moreover, both the iron and wooden doors 
were locked and chained shut; and the windows looking 
toward the street nailed down, thus preventing a free cir- 
culation of the air. Pen, ink and paper was refused them; 
and no one might speak with them unless he had an order, 
signed by the Secretary of Congress, permitting him to do 
so. In this state, says Smyth, “we were thus totally pre- 
cluded from the whole world as effectually as if we had 
been in our graves’. (2) 

Connolly’s nature was not such as to permit him to 
supinely endure such conditions. He therefore secured 
writing materials and indited, on January 26th, the follow- 
ing protest and plea for parole to the Committee of Safety: 


Gentlemen: 

Although the generality of mankind are but too easily led away 
by prejudice, and the measure of their own affections, yet I flatter 
myself that Gentlemen of liberal sentiments, divested of circum- 
scribed opinions, will judge of my conduct with that impartiality 
which distinguishes true magnanimity. In the discharge of that trust 
reposed in me, I freely acknowledge, that I should have exerted my- 
self to the utmost; but when I assure you, that the cause instigating 
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me to these measures arose purely from a sense of duty, and the 
warmest gratitude, I hope, at least, that it may be construed by you 
(Gentlemen) rather, as an error in judgment, arising from misappre- 
hension, than an unpardonable crime proceeding from a corruption of 
the Heart,—My Person subject to your control, may be confined, and 
rigorously treated, but the gentler mode of binding me upon such 
moderate terms as you may demand, will more effectually secure my 
Person and confine my wishes than Locks & Chains. 

Faults are incident to Human Nature, if I have erred, others are 
supposed under the same predicament: the arguments and influence 
of those who direct my conduct have taught me to believe so; and the 
peculiarly delicate ground on which I stood, at the commencement of 
these calamitous times greatly influenced my actions, immured as I 
am within the cold damp walls of an inhospitable jail, secluded from 
all Society, and almost suffocated with smoke from a lower apart- 
ment, permit me to request an enlargement at least from this severe 
confinement, so injurious to Health, and you may be assured upon my 
Honor, that I shall attempt nothing, either by Word, or deed to your 
prejudice, during the present unhappy contest, unless exchanged 
hereafter by mutual agreement. 


I am, 

Gentlemen, t t 

Your most obed serv 
Jno Connolly (3) 


But the Committee of Safety still found “him to be a person 
inimical to the Liberties and dangerous to the safety of the 
colonies”, and consequently ruled, January 30th, that he 
should remain in his present confinement. (4) 

It was about this time that Connolly’s creditors, hav- 
ing learned of his incarceration in Philadelphia, made their 
appearance in the city and endeavored to obtain a settle- 
ment. John Campbell and Joseph Simon were among the 
first to importune him. Their negotiations involved a di- 
vision of the four thousand acres of land at the Falls of the 
Ohio heretofore held jointly by Campbell and Connolly. It 
was agreed that Connolly should take the upper thousand 
and the lower thousand, leaving to Campbell the intermed- 
iate two thousand. Then, on February 7th, in order to se- 
cure the debt which he owed the two men, he gave them a 
mortgage on the two thousand acres remaining in his 
name. (5) On February 10th, a Mr. Patrick Rice was grant- 
ed permission by the Committee of Safety, to see Connolly 
in regard to the settling of an account. (6) But what the 
account was and whether or not it was ever settled is not 
recorded. It was sometime during this month, also, that 
he was sued by the Attorney-General at Philadelphia for 
two debts amounting to about forty-five pounds which were 
owed to the estate of Alexander Ross. The smaller he ap- 
parently paid, but the larger he had to renew till October 
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1, 1776. Even then it remained unpaid, for it was still 
owing in 1783 when Ross’ estate was confiscated by the 
State of Pennsylvania. (7) 

While these business matters were being transacted, 
the Committee of Safety decided to ascertain the truth of 
Connolly’s complaints of illness. Accordingly, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, a noted statesman as well as physician, and a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, was sent to examine the petitioner. 
On February 8th, Dr. Rush reported to Congress: 


I have visited Dr. Connolly, by order of the Committee of Safety, 
and have found that he labours under an obstinate nervous disorder, 
for which there is no remedy equal to fresh air and gentle exercise. 
As a citizen of America, I view his conduct with horror, and can for- 
see many dangerous consequences upon his enlargement upon his 
parole, but, as a physician, I should be wanting in my duty, if I did 
not declare that some mitigation of his sentence is absolutely nec- 
essary for the recovery of his health; this I believe, may be affected 
by granting him the liberty of walking for an hour or two every day 
through the prison entry or yard. (8) 

Not to leave a stone unturned that might procure his 


liberty, Connolly supplemented Dr. Rush’s report with a 
letter of his own. An appeal was made for pity: “My in- 
firm state of health, and present condition, can not fail to 
touch the humanity of every feeling individual; and, in 
whatever light I may appear as an enemy, yet my distress 
as a prisoner, aggravated by the cruel addition of pining 
sickness, must command the attention of every generous 
heart”. He excused his deeds by claiming that they were 
done because of “‘a sense of duty and gratitude too powerful 
to be combatted by any contrary arguments”. Entreating 
for a parole, he vowed: “I shall be equally ready to obey 
your summons if enlarged upon parole, as immured within 
these walls;” and continued, “If you will be good enough 
to allow me to attend my brother into the country for the 
benefit of my health, and prescribe such bounds as you may 
judge proper, my honour shall inviolably determine me to 
pursue your directions. However different we are in senti- 
ment, there remains no doubt of the sincerity of his political 
professions; and therefore in the hands of such a person, 
who will become responsible for my appearance whenever 
demanded, my person will be perfectly at your disposal”. 
(9) 

Both Dr. Rush’s report and Connolly’s letter were sub- 
mitted to Congress on the very day that they were written. 
Whereupon that body resolved that Connolly “be allowed, at 
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suitable times, to walk in the Prison-yard, or Hall, the Jail 
keeper taking especial care to prevent his escape”. (10) 
This privilege, however, did not satisfy Connolly and on the 
next day, February 9th, he again importuned Congress to 
grant him liberty on parole. In this letter he seeks to min- 
imize the dire results that his thwarted campaign in the 
west might have had: 


A prejudice, universal as it is groundless, seems to have ren- 
dered me particularly odious to my countrymen; conceiving that I 
was to have been the instrument of instigating Savages to desolate 
the frontiers, to sacrifice the defenceless women and children, and 
to introduce the utmost sense of calamity, and distress ,appears to ren- 
der my situation peculiarly severe. But, when I assure you that 
a design so mhuman never entered my breast, and that no earthly con- 
sideration could induce me to promote so dishonourable and in- 
glorious proceeding, I flatter myself that I shall gain in your 
credit. 

At the same time that justice to myself calls upon me to 
make this declaration, I am in honour, also, to acquaint you, that 
in discharge of the trust reposed in me, I should most ardently 
-— exerted every ability consistent with humanity and the law 
of arms. 


. . . .the infinite obligations I owed to his Excellency Lord 
Dunmore, and a perfect conviction of acting with becoming pro- 
priety, determined my conduct. (11) 


This petition was useless for it gained him no more liberty 
than he had been granted the day before. For a time, there- 
fore, he desisted from his efforts to obtain a parole. 

In spite of his illness and other troubles, Connolly was 
ever on the watch for an opportunity to send word about 
the tragedy of his schemes to Capt. Lord at Kaskaskia, and 
to warn that officer of the probability of an American force 
being sent to seize that post. Eventually chance favored 
his designs. The Committee of Safety was releasing all 
prisoners—privates—who would take the oath to fight no 
more against the colonies. The man who built Connolly’s 
fire was thinking of procuring his freedom in this manner. 
Connolly learned of the fellow’s intentions and persuaded 
him to be his messenger as far as Pittsburgh. There he 
was to give the messages to a friend of Connolly’s who 
would forward them by an Indian down the Ohio to Capt. 
Lord. The soldier managed to provide Connolly with 
“paper and sal ammoniac” and the latter wrote his dis- 
patches. According to his Narrative, everything worked 
out as planned, but, as “the transaction became ultimately 
known to Congress, it did not tend to lessen their severi- 
ties”. (12) 
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It would seem that, while Connolly was effecting the 
above scheme, there was an even greater project under 
consideration. This was no less than a jail delivery where- 
by all the Tory prisoners might gain their liberty. Near 
the last of March, Samuel Semple of Pittsburgh, Connolly’s 
father-in-law, had come to Philadelphia. On the day of his 
arrival he visited the jail and was permitted to see and con- 
verse freely with his son-in-law and several others in their 
apartments. On the next day the entire plot was discov- 
ered. (13) Congress deeming Connolly, Smyth and another 
by the name of Kirkland, to be the ringleaders, ordered the 
jailer, on March 28th, to confine these prisoners “in sep- 
arate apartments, and to suffer no person to converse with 
any of them, without special orders of Congress”. (14) Not 
content with this, Congress dispatched, on April 1st, two 
of their members to inspect the rooms, where the three 
above men and Cameron were confined, in order to make 
sure that the quarters were safe and secure. (15) 


After the order of March 28th was given, Semple was 
unsuccessful in obtaining a second interview with his son- 
in-law though he applied to several different members of 
Congress for permission. Several earnest patriots, noting 
his vexation at this refusal and knowing his connection with 
Connolly, suspected him of being in collusion with the 
prisoners. They, therefore, set themselves to keep an eye 
upon his movements. By this means it was learned that a 
boy about fifteen years old carried messages daily from the 
jail to Semple’s lodging. On being questioned about the 
lad, Semple answered that he knew nothing about the young 
fellow except that the latter was going as far as Carlisle 
with him. This reply seemed rather suspicious to his in- 
quisitors, inasmuch as they knew that it was he who had 
engaged a horse for the boy. Turning their attention to 
the latter they learned from him that he was, indeed, going 
to Carlisle, but that he might go on to Pittsburgh. With 
the memory of Connolly’s meditated attack on the west still 
fresh in their minds, and fearing that a_ letter, borne by 


either Semple or the boy, to his friends in that country 
might yet produce trouble the observant patriots wrote a 
letter to Congress setting forth the information they had 
acquired and the suspicions they entertained. (16) 
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Congress at once transmitted the letter to the Com- 
mittee of Safety with the request that they take such steps 
as were deemed best for the public service. (17) The Com- 
mittee took action immediately. Semple and the boy had 
left the city earlier in the day, April 2nd. Consequently, 
the information was forwarded to the Committee of Cum- 
berland at Carlisle, with orders to stop the supposed fugi- 
tives and search them for any letters they might have. If 
any were found “inimical to the Liberties of America”, 
these were to be returned to Philadelphia, but the men 
themselves were to be held till further orders. (18) 


The Committee of Cumberland received these instruc- 
tions in time to intercept Semple, his servant, and the boy. 
At the examination the boy, John Waters, asserted that he 
had been employed at the Philadelphia prison by an in- 
solvent debtor, and that, while thus engaged, he had been 
persuaded by Connolly to bear a message to Mr. Semple 
telling the latter that the former wished to speak to him. 
Semple testified that he had been permitted to speak to 
Connolly just a few evenings before, but that the con- 
versation was held in the presence of two members of Con- 
gress whose names he did not know but which could be sup- 
plied by the jailers. Not considering the evidence suf- 
ficient to hold the three travellers, the Carlisle Committee 
allowed them to continue their journey after a written re- 
port of their testimony had been dispatched to Philadelphia. 
(19) Nevertheless, the incident served to fasten the at- 
tention of Congress still more closely upon Connolly and his 
associates. In fact that body considered subjecting them 
to very severe treatment as a retaliatory measure for the 
reported harsh handling of American prisoners by the Brit- 
ish. (20) 


Regardless of this attitude of Congress, Connolly re- 
sumed his pleas for enlargement in a letter of April 8th. 
(21) Its contents are not recorded but it is probable he once 
more emphasized his physical condition, for Congress sent 
three doctors, Dr. Cadwallader, Dr. Bond, and Dr. Rush 
again, (22) to investigate before they took an action. Of 
the three physicians, Dr. Cadwallader submitted the fol- 
lowing report on May 13th: 


I was called on yesterday to visit Mr. Cameron, in the jail. 
He was taken on Saturday night with a violent cholera-morbus, 
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accompanied with a very bad pain in his breast and head; he had 
also a constant fever and swellings in his legs; his complaints 
may be imputed to a long and close confinement in a room with the 
windows nailed down, that will admit no fresh air into it. I am 
of opinion no medicine will be of use to him without the benefit 
of the pure, free air. 

Messieurs (Connolly and Smyth, in the same room, labour under 
various complaints from the same cause—a stagnant putrid air. (23) 
Thinking that Dr. Cadwallader’s report might incline Con- 
gress to leniency, both Connolly and Smyth indited petitions 
asking for enlargement. It would seem that some time 
previous, Kirkland,—mentioned above as having been im- 
plicated in the plot for jail-delivery—had effected his es- 
cape. This had led to the incarceration of Connolly, Smyth 
and Cameron within the same room and under the condi- 
tions described by Dr. Cadwallader. Connolly disclaimed 
all knowledge of Kirkland’s intention and asserted that his 
present situation had served to accelerate his already de- 
clining state of health. So infirm did he believe himself 
to be that he wrote: “I have nothing to expect without 
your interposition but the tedious approach of death”. And, 
if once more granted the privilege of walking in the yard 
of the jail, “ I do again assure you, upon my word of 
honour, that I shall attempt nothing to the prejudice of that 
cause in which you are embarked. Alas, sir, my debilitated 
appearance would readily convince you of my inability. The 
accompanying letter from Dr. Cadwallader will tend to 
evince to you that I would avoid giving trouble, was not my 
state so truly melancholy as I represent.” (24) 

Congress referred all three letters to the consideration 
of the Committee on Prisoners. (25) On the recommenda- 
tion of this body, Congress resolved, May 31st, that Con- 
nolly, Smyth and Cameron “be permitted, for the recovery 
of their health, to walk two hours in the day in the yard of 
the prison, in company and under the inspection of at least 
two guards”. (26) Smyth did not appreciate so little free- 
dom, or it may be he spoke the truth when he described the 
yard as “hot, nasty, suffocating”. At any rate it must 
have been better than their previous confinement, and they 
were doubtless much crestfallen when permission for their 
walk was rescinded after a few days. (27) 

Their prison life was not made any more pleasant by 
the meanness and extortion of their jailers. These officials 
were allowed a certain amount by Congress for the keep 
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of their prisoners. (28) They nevertheless extorted from 
their charges an extravagant price for food, fire, and candles. 
Smyth, with his characteristic predilection for superlatives, 
says their first keeper, Thomas Dewees, was “as tyrannical, 
cruel, infamous a villain as ever disgraced human nature”. 
Smyth was probably confirmed in this impression by being 
made “to subsist upon bread and water alone during seven 
weeks” because he had refused to pay the keeper another 
farthing. (29) Connolly, too, saw fit to enter complaint 
against Dewees. Such prices as he was obliged to pay for 
subsistence would, he declared, soon reduce him to want. He, 
therefore, requested that he be permitted to hire a servant 
to supply him with such necessiites as he required. (30) 
Dewees may have been bad, but the Jewell brothers, who 
succeeded him, were worse. Of these men Smyth writes, 
with his usual exaggeration, that their cruelties “were al- 
most incredible, and not to be exceeded, perhaps not equalled 
by that of the Spanish inquisition”. Becoming more specific 
he relates that, on September 20th, he was taken to a 
“damp, cold, empty vauited room”, where, extremely ill 
and without assistance, he had to lie upon the floor for sev- 
eral days, all because the brothers had accused him of con- 
versing with Connolly. (31) 

Not much has been said in these pages about Connol- 
ly’s wife. Probably that is because she played so small a 
part in her husband’s life, as it is evident that his career 
in the past and his plans for the future took small count of 
home ties. Still he had for his wife and child a tender af- 
fection as is plain to be seen in his letters from Frederick- 
town. (32) That she still cared for him in spite of his 
neglect, is possible, for soon after the return of her father, 
Mr. Semple, (33) to Pittsburgh, she must have set out for 
Philadelphia to visit her husband. At any rate, Congress 
granted her permission to visit Connolly on the same day, 
May 13th, that they received Dr. Cadwallader’s report of 
his condition. (34) 

That she came to visit him from a sense of duty is 
more probable, for she would not have remained long to 
commiserate him if she had had her way. Only a few days 
after her arrival she petitioned Congress for permission to 
return home. But that body “under the present situation 
of affairs”, as Hancock tried delicately to phrase his mes- 
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sage, could not comply with her request. Instead, she was 
directed not to leave the city without their permission. (35) 
Expecting her permit almost any time, she waited, rather 
impatiently, until June 10th. Then, evidently not realiz- 
ing with what power she had to contend, she wrote a very 
spirited letter to President Hancock: 

Sir: 

As I expected from the nature of your letter to me, that before 
now I should have been permitted to return home, I patiently 
waited your further orders; but finding no appearance answerable 
to my expectations, and unconscious of having done anything to 
merit a detention here from an only child, at an expense very 
enormous, I must request the liberty of returning on next Monday. 
I am ready to submit to any examination, or to come under any 
restriction you may judge necessary; but if I do not hear from 
you before that time, I shall conclude that I have your permission, 
and depart accordingly. 

Sukey Connolly. (36) 


The members of Congress doubtless smiled when the letter 
was read next day, but they passed it on to the Committee 
on Prisoners. (37) It is clear that the Committee pre- 
vented her departure, for she remained in the city for weeks 
to come. 

Connolly surely appreciated her presence there during 
the last days of June, for he was very, very ill. It was 
necessary for some one to be with him all the time. A fel- 
low-prisoner, Mr. McLean, nursed him during the day, and 
at night his wife sat by his bed. On the 25th Mr. McLean 
was to be moved to another floor in the jail. Mrs. Con- 
nolly had been up two nights previous with her husband, 
and was greatly fatigued by her vigils. Too weary to watch 
through another night, she begged the Committee of Safety 
to allow McLean to remain with her husband, or, if not 
that, to permit the latter’s servant to be with him, for he 
was too ill to be left alone. (38) Such an appeal was per- 
haps granted, though no trace of the Committee’s answer 
was preserved. 


By July 8th, Connolly had so far recovered that his 
wife could, without seeming too heartless, quit his side. 
Consequently, she once more assailed Congress in a letter 
of some length: 

Gentlemen: 


Absolute necessity obliges me to trouble you again. I have 
acquainted the President of my Situation, bei detained here con- 
trary to my Expectations & have no Fund to defray my Expences, 
it being out of Col. Connolly's power to Advance money for me 
under his precent Circumstances; since I have been detained here 
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my Expences amount to £10, which I hope the Hon’ble Gentlemen 
of the Congress will enable me to pay, being conscious of not having 
taken, and likewise have promised not to take any step to your 
Prejudice. I must say, I think it very cruel if I must be detained 
here from an only child, & without any allowance for my subsist- 
ence, which is not deny‘d even to those that have acted quite dif- 
ferent from me, who, from the natural ties of Affection came to 
see a Husband in Confinement, dangerously ill. 

If you imagine, Gentlemen, it is in my power to prejudice you 
in the country, I am willing to be confined to Pittsburgh where 
my Child is, who must suffer in my absence, which I flatter myself 
you will agree to under those restrictions, as it will save the un- 
necessary Expence to Support me here, and afford me the Satis- 
faction of seeing my Child, who at present is in an Orphan State. 

hope, Gentlemen, this will not passed unnoticed, as it is 
out of my power to continue here under these circumstances— 
Board & Lodgings are now at the rate of 35 s per week, and I 
have no Friend or acquaintance in Town to apply to. I hope, 
Gentlemen, you will oblige me with your answer, as it distresses 
me very much when I consider what Expence I am at, & at a loss 
how I shall be able to discharge it. 

Susanna Connolly. (39) 


Congress still refused to let her go, no doubt fearing lest 
she would carry some message for her husband, but they 
referred her letter to the Committee of Safety with the 
recommendation that proper provision be made for her. 
(40) The committee being slow to act Mrs. Connolly pre- 
sented another letter four days later. (41) 

This last letter procured her pecuniary relief, at least. 
On July 16th, the Committee of Safety resolved, “That 
Mrs. Connolly be allowed 30s per Week for the time she had 
been detained by Congress, and that in future she be al- 
lowed 25s per Week, until otherwise directed by Congress”. 
(42) This resolution was faithfully adhered to throughout 
her future stay. (43) 

Thus she was obliged to remain against her will. For 
the ensuing two months she must have lived a rather miser- 
able existence. At any rate her spirit had been broken and 
humbled, if we may judge from the tone of her letter to 
Congress on September 9th. Here was no pert, insistent 
and almost imperious note as was that of June 10th, but 
rather the piteous plaint and entreaty of a suppliant. It 
speaks for itself: 

Gentlemen: 

I am sorry to be under the necessity of giving you such 
repeated trouble, but my health has become so infirm, that since 
I last wrote to you, I have not enjoyed the satisfaction of one 
day’s comfort; and the repeated hysterical fits to which I am 
become subject, render me truly miserable. I beg, gentlemen, you 
may be good enough to acquaint the \Congress of my distressed 
situation, hoping they will permit me to return home, as I am 
willing to come under any restriction that the gentlemen may 


think proper to require of me. If the honourable Congress thin 
I may be any prejudice to them at Pittsburgh, as I hear Mr. 
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Morgan is in town, if the gentlemen please inquire of him. I 
hope, gentlemen, you will not let this pass unnoticed, as my sit- 
uation is truly distressing—the loss of my health and being obliged 
to live in a prison. It’s true gentlemen you do not desire me to 
live there; the allowance the gentlemen were pleased to make for 
me, I find it impossible for me to get lodgings for that sum _ in 
this City, as lodgings are now raised to a guinea per week. Mr. 
Connolly’s confinement prevents me from having any assistance 
from him. I would with pleasure, gentlemen, live in goal if my 
health was not so impaired. 

I am, gentlemen, your most obedient, humble servant, (44) 

Susanna Connolly. 

Congress was apparently touched by this portrayal of her 
condition. At any rate the Committee to which her request 
was referred, reported soon after that they had “enquired 
into her conduct since her confinement, and are of opinion 
that she may be enlarged with Safety to these States, and 
suffered to go to her family in Cumberland County in the 
State of Pennsylvania”. (45) For some unknown reason 
this recommendation was not carried out. 

Wearied to desperation, it would seem that Mrs. Con- 
nolly at last resorted to questionable means in order to con- 
vince Congress of her loyalty. Concocting a plausible 
story, she informed that body that her husband was intend- 
ing to escape. The Committee appointed to investigate 
the matter could find no evidence at all other than her own. 
In the course of their questioning she took pains to inform 
that that since she had revealed the intentions of her hus- 
band, she had been “so ill used by him” that it was “im- 
possible to live with him but on the worst of terms”, and 
therefore she begged for permission to return to her home 
in Pittsburgh. On November 20th, the Committee sub- 
mitted their report to Congress and added that they did 
not believe that her freedom would be attended with any ill 
consequences. (46) Thus did Mrs. Connolly secure her 
liberty through disloyalty—and, possibly, treachery—to 
her husband. With this episode she passes out of our story 
and probably passed out of the life of her husband. (47) 
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CORNPLANTER 


By 
HENRY KING SIEBENECK 


Cornplanter was a war chief of the Seneca Indians. At 
the start let me say that the word “Seneca” is not a Latin 
word and has no connection with the Roman author of that 
name: it is a corruption of the Dutch word “Sinnekar”, 
meaning vermillion, and refers to the war-paint with which 
that tribe so often ornamented themselves. 

The Senecas were members of the Iroquois Confed- 
eration to which the Mohawks, Onondagas, Oneidas, Cayu- 
gas and Tuscaroras belonged. Collectively they were known 
in Colonial days as The Six Nations. Their tradition car- 
ries the beginning of their confederacy back to 1471—that 
date is fixed by a total eclipse of the sun “while the oak 
trees were in bud’”—which took place in that year. Whether 
their tradition is reliable or not Champlain found them 
banded together in 1609 when he joined the Algonquins in 
their war against the Iroquois and demonstrated to these 
forest dwellers the usefulness of fire-arms. The Iroquois 
soon afterward entered into an alliance with the Dutch 
pioneers who came up the Hudson River and remained true 
to the Dutch and their English successors in New York for 
a century and a half. 

The Iroquois’ home settlements were in the central 
part of New York State, near the head of the Mohawk, Sus- 
quehanna and Genesee Rivers. These waterways gave them 
the means of easy approach to many distant points—they 
could paddle their war canoes down stream to the white 
frontier settlements, English and French. Each of the Six 
Nations was made up of Clans whose totems were the Bear, 
the Hawk, the Turtle, the Wolf, and so on, and all mem- 
bers of a clan were related to each other by blood. Each 
clan was represented in each nation and formed thus a 
double ligament binding the confederacy together.—A war- 
rior would belong not only to the Wolf Clan but the Seneca 
Nation.—The Iroquois League resembled the system of the 
American states under the Articles of Confederation—the 
central government had the power to make war and peace, 
and each of the Six Nations was sovereign in its local af- 
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fairs. They recognized the supremacy of the civil over the 
military power, for at the council fire the war-chief was sub- 
ordinate to the Sachem, or civil ruler—while on the war- 
path the Sachem was bound to obey the war-chief. In 
treaty-making a cession of land was not regarded as bind- 
ing by the Indians unless their Chief Sachem executed it, 
no matter how many names of mighty warriors attested it. 

Near Lake Cayuga and Lake Seneca these Indians had 
one of the largest aboriginal towns East of the Mississippi, 
where houses made of dressed timber abounded, and many 
chimneys looked down on orchards and cornfields. They 
had in fact reached the highest degree of civilization of any 
body of Indians known to the American Colonists. In num- 
bers they were far from negligible as computations were 
made in the Eighteenth Century. Two thousand warriors 
would take up the hatchet at the order of the Seneca Chief 
alone, and while this was the biggest of the Six Nations, 
their Iroquois brothers had at least as many more warriors 
in their nations. 

Cornplanter was born at Conewangus on the Genesee 
River in the present State of New York about the year 
1736. In his old age he gave this account of himself :— 


‘“‘When I was a child I played with the butterfly, the grasshop- 
per and the frog, and as I grew up, I began to play with other Indian 
boys and they noticed that my skin was somewhat different in color 
from theirs. I asked my mother about it, and she told me that my 
father was a white man, a resident of Albany.—I grew up to be a 
young man and married me a wife, but I had no kettle and no gun. 
I went to see my father. He spoke English. He gave me victuals 
while I was at his house but when I started back he gave me neither 
kettle nor gun nor did he tell me that the United States were about 
to rebel against England.” 


This Albany man’s name was ABeel. He was of Dutch 
extraction. A century later he had white descendants liv- 
ing in New York who conceded their relationship to the 
Cornplanter. Yet his name was often spelt O’Bail as if it 
were Irish, but as our Eighteenth Century spelling was as 
revolutionary as our politics our wonder should be that the 
Fathers came as close to ABeel as O’Bail is. 

Cornplanter’s mother was a “princess” of the Turtle 
Clan, and as the matriarchal polity existed among the Iro- 
quois, this status descended to her son and so he may be 
deemed to have been of the blood royal of the Indians—a 
distinction which he shared with some scores or hundreds 
of other Iroquois. But although of noble birth, he had to 
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be “raised up” to his chieftainship after proving his metal 
—and invested with the appropriate wampum belt by the 
Grand Council of the Six Nations, and this ceremony took 
place before the American Revolution. 

Both Royalists and Patriots angled for the support of 
the Red Skins, but the ability of the Great King’s agents to 
supply the Indians with clothes, guns, tomahawks, scalp- 
ing knives, kettles, and above all rum, enabled him to enlist 
the Mohawks and the Senecas under his banner, while the 
Oneidas, Onondagas and Tuscaroras remained neutral. 

Brant and Butler led the Mohawks, Senecas and Tories 
to the Wyoming Massacre on July 3, 1778, where the In- 
dian Queen Esther superintended the burning of the Penn- 
sylvanians who survived the ordeal of “running amok” be- 
tween files of Indians armed with war-clubs. 

In the following year Washington sent General Sulli- 
van on a punitive expedition against the Indians. He en- 
countered the Tories and Senecas led by Cornplanter at the 
Battle of Chemung River. There the Iroquois’ Sachem, 
Red Jacket, lost heart and precipitated the rout of the In- 
dian-Tory forces. Sullivan then despoiled the Indian gran- 
ary of 160,000 bushel of corn and burned down their flour- 
ishing towns and uprooted their orchards and plantations. 
Never after that were the Iroquois able to gather together 
such a large force as had devastated the Wyoming Valley, 
but they kept the frontier ablaze with numerous lesser 
forays. In one of these Scholarie was burned down and the 
Indians pushed Eastward till the New York soldiery checked 
them at the Battle of Klock’s Field on the Mohawk River. 
Cornplanter’s father, John ABeel, lived near that battle- 
field and as Cornplanter was retiring after the Indian re- 
verse he brought his warriors by a roundabout way to his 
father’s homestead and took him prisoner. After leading 
the old man several miles through the forests the younger 
man stopped and said :— 

“My name is John ABeel, commonly called ‘Cornplanter. I 
am your son and you are my father. You are my prisoner, subject 
to the customs of Indian warfare. But you shall not be harmed. 
You need not fear. I am a warrier. Many scalps have I taken. 
Yet I am your son. I was anxious to see you and so I went to 
your house and took you away by force. But your life shall be 
spared. Indians love their kindred and treat them with kindness. 
If you choose to follow the fortunes of your red son I will cherish 
your old age with plenty of venison. But if you choose to return 


to your white children, I will have you conducted back in safety. 
I respect you, my father.” 
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The elder ABeel refused to remain with the Senecas 
and was taken back to his white kinsfolk. 

In 1783 peace came and Great Britain surrendered all 
claims over the Indian lands South of the Great Lakes.— 
Joseph Brant got land for the Mohawks in Canada, but the 
other Iroquois were left to make what terms they could 
with the victorious Americans. Washington’s Commis- 
sioners, Wolcott, Butler, and Lee, met them at Fort Stan- 
wix, near Rome, New York, in 1784. Cornplanter, the 
Seneca’s envoy, was welcomed by the Commissioners, who 
said they were happy to negotiate with a person of his wis- 
dom and good reputation. In reply the Indian said:— 

“Brothers, you have alloted to me the task of drawing a line 
between us to your satisfaction. I feel the weight of that task 
for many of my race will be left destitute of any land and I shall 
take care to mark out a line which will give peace to both our 
minds: and whatever shall remain within the boundaries allotted 
to us shall be our own—it shall continue so forever, as long as 
the sun rolls over us from day to day. I think, brothers, that 
we warriors must have a large country to range in, as_ indeed, 
our sustenance depends on it.” 

The line Cornplanter proposed was unsatisfactory, and 
the White spokesman used harsh language in depicting the 
plight of the red men from the military point of view. They 
insisted on the cession to the United States of all lands West 
of Niagara: and of much of what lay South and East of that 
point to the States of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature had promised adjusted 
compensation to its soldiers in the Continental Army, pay- 
able in land North and West of the Ohio and Allegheny 
Rivers. So the State appropriated over $16,000 (£3375) in 
specie, which was invested in jewsharps, thimbles, nosebobs, 
kettles, ruffled shirts, rum, arms and ammunition, which 
were turned over to the Six Nations for a quit-claim deed 
for some 13,000 square miles of land from which most of 
the oil and gas of Pennsylvania has been produced. But the 
Iroquois reserved to themselves the privilege of hunting 
on the ceded territory and so the land titles North of the 
Allegheny River must be regarded as subject to this In- 
dian hunting right. It may be of interest to note that in 
Ontario this same situation has brought about a ruling that 
the Indians may kill game for their own consumption, ir- 
respective of the game laws, but may not sell any part of 
the kill except that shot in the open season. 
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Lafayette was present at the Fort Stanwix pow-wows, 
and he was very much impressed with the eloquence of the 
Sachem Red Jacket, whose speech against the treaty, the 
Frenchman said, was a masterpiece of oratory. Cornplanter 
opposed the orator in the belief that his people’s true policy 
lay in friendship with the United States: and this principle 
finally prevailed. It was sound doctrine.—The Indian could 
get ammunition only from the white man—and the British 
were then in no mood to promise to supply the Indians’ 
needs. It was then believed that the Western forts would 
be turned over to the Americans promptly, as the treaty of 
Paris provided, and not after a ten years’ delay, as actually 
happened. Cornplanter’s judgment was good but inevitably 
it meant unpopularity for himself and increased influence 
for the wily Red Jacket. But Cornplanter went wholeheart- 
ed in favor of the American side. He toured the villages 
of all the Six Nations to secure the ratification of the treaty. 
He traveled West and urged the Miamis (who were inde- 
pendent of the Iroquois League) to ratify the cession of the 
Ohio lands. In this he was unsuccessful, but he used his 
influence with the Delawares and Shawanese to have them 
go along with the Iroquois. A few years later at Fort 
Harmar he signed the cession of the Erie Triangle. In 
1789 the Pennsylvania government promised him a grant 
of land in the Last Purchase in recognition of the value of 
his friendship. 

The Federal Government was organized in 1789 and 
inherited from the Confederacy the war power and with it 
the right of regulating commerce with the Indians. The 
Ohio Indians were then in a turbulent state and Washing- 
ton’s first message to Congress dwelt at length on their 
depredations and the need of military support for the white 
frontiersmen. His policy was to extend the olive branch 
with one hand and grip the sword firmly with the other. 

The Pennsylvania authorities, too, had their share of 
Indian troubles. In 1790 the so-called Walker tragedy oc- 
curred in Northumberland County. The Executive Council 
took prompt steps to propitiate the outraged Senecas. A 
reward was offered for the conviction of the white murder- 
ers and an envoy sent to the Iroquois to invite their chiefs 
to a conference in Philadelphia. The burden of quieting his 
tribesmen fell on Cornplanter and after he had pacified 
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them he set out for the seaboard, starting from Canadaigua 
and going by way of French Creek. At Fort Franklin the 
commandant gave him a letter saying: “The Seneca Nation 
is so much governed by him, that if he says war, it is war; 
if he says peace, it is peace.” At Pittsburgh Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge wrote to Governor Mifflin about Cornplanter’s 
charges against the Indian merchants: “It is so customary 
with traders to cheat the Indians, I think his complaint is 
well founded.” At Greensburg Justice Robert Galbraith 
wrote praising Cornplanter’s zeal and friendship for the 
whites. At Carlisle Dr. John Wilkins informed Mifflin that 
Cornplanter had been preparing to leave for Philadelphia 
but had been delayed by the necessity of quieting the 
Senecas’ minds after the Walker murder, and then had been 
forced by a threatening message from the Shawanese to 
call a general council of the Six Nations to rebuff the West- 
ern tribes, and concluded by saying: “I need not give you 
a character of the Cornplanter: his friendship for the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, his pacific temper and integrity are 
sufficiently known.” 

He got to Philadelphia by the 29th of October, 1790, 
and addressed the Supreme Executive Council of the State, 
saying :— 

“Fathers of the Quaker State! O’Beale or Cornplanter returns 
thanks to God for the pleasure he has in meeting you this day. 


“Six years ago a great hole was dug in the earth and all 
contentions between your nation and mine ceased and were buried 
there.” 


He then related the Indians’ grievances and told how 
his brother-in-law had been treacherously murdered by a 
white man who stole his horse and his money and of the 
brutality of the Walkers’ homicide and dilated on his own 
acts of friendliness. The pow-wow was long-drawn out on 
both sides but it wound up amicably by the State paying 
the Indians $800 for the murdered red men and the delivery 
of a deed for the land promised to Cornplanter. He chose 
a site on the Allegheny River near the New York line, 
where his descendants live to this day. He was the State’s 
guest at the capital and decided to stay there till the Thir- 
teen Fires should meet—that is, till Congress convened and 
Washington came up from Mt. Vernon and the Iroquois 
complaints against the New York whites’ encroachments 
might be submitted. 
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The official residence of the head of the new Republic 
was then a stately brick mansion on High Street in Phila- 
delphia, which Washington had prepared to receive the 
nation’s distinguished guests. There on the first day of 
December, 1790, the Father of His Country met the Corn- 
planter and his companions. The President is dressed in 
deep brown with metal buttons (which displayed his 
favorite eagle)—-white stockings, powdered wig and bag 
and a dress sword complete his equipment. The majesty 
of his pale face is as usual impressive. Flanked by his two 
secretaries in the ceremonial garb of the day, he is prepared 
to greet the representatives of a friendly nation. 

An orderly announces the arrival of the Senecas and 
their interpreter and the military aide formally presents 
them to his Excellency, who bids them welcome in his hol- 
low voice. Cornplanter steps forward: his white blood 
clearly shows in his tanned face, while his high cheekbones, 
acquiline nose, his slit ears and stiff black hair bespeak the 
red man. His brilliant black eye sweeps over the white 
panelled room with its yellow damask hangings and oval 
backed chairs, so strange to the men of the forest. He 
draws the blanket from his shoulder: His fringed and 
belted hunting shirt, deerskin leggins and moccasins stand 
out in sharp contrast to the courtly dress of the Presidential 
party. The Cornplanter, with the air of one used to com- 
mand, yet respectful of the great name and office of his 
host, begins :— 

“Father: the voice of the Seneca nation speaks to you, the 
great Councillor in whose heart the wise men of all the Thirteen 
Fires have placed their wisdom. That voice may be small in your 
ears and therefore we entreat you to hearken with attention, for 
we are about to speak of things which are to us very great. 

“When your army entered the country of the Six Nations 
we called you the “Town-destroyer’ and to this day when that 
name is heard, our women look behind them and turn pale, and 
cur children cling to the necks of their mothers—When you gave 
us peace we called you Father, because you promised to secure 
us in the possession of our land, Do this and so long as the 
land shall remain, that beloved name shall live in the heart of 
every Seneca. . 

“Father: when we heard the invitation which you gave us 
tc draw near to the Council fire which you had kindled (at Fort 
Stanwix) and talk with you we made haste toward it: You then 
told us that we were in the hollow of your hand and by closing 
it you could crush us to nothing. Are you determined still to 
crush us? If you are, tell us, so that those of our nation who 


have become your children and have determined to die so, may 
know what to do. In this case one chief has said he would ask 
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you to put him out of his pain, and another, who will not think 
of dying by the hand of his father or of his brother, has said he 
will retire to the Chateaugay, eat of the fatal root and sleep with 
his fathers in peace. Before you determine on a measure so 
unjust, look up to God, who made us, as well as you. 

“We must know from you whether you mean to leave us and 
our children any land. That land we live on our fathers received 
from God, and they transmitted it to us for our children and we 
cannot part with it.” 


The Seneca then recounted the fixing of the Iroquois 
boundaries and his efforts in securing his people’s assent 
to it: the Phelps and Livingston purchases since extorted 
from the Six Nations: the turmoils on the frontier and of 
the Indians’ resentment against their own leaders. 


“Father,” he continued, “we will not conceal from you that 
the great God and not man has preserved the Cornplanter from 
the hands of his own nation. For they ask continually: ‘Where 
is the land which our children and their children are to lie down 
upon?’ The Cornplanter is silent for he has nothing to answer. 
When the sun goes down he opens his heart before Ged, and 
earlier than the sun appears on the hills he gives thanks for 
his protection during the night, for he feels that among men who 
become desperate through hunger it is God alone that can pre- 
serve him. He loves peace, and all the food that he had stored 
up he has given to those who have been robbed by your people, 
lest they should plunder the innocent to repay themselves. The 
whole season which others have employed in providing for their 
families, he has spent in endeavors to preserve peace. At this 
moment his wife and his children are lying on the ground in want 
of foog. His heart is in pain for them, but he perceives that the 
Great God will try his firmness in doing what is right. 

“Father, we know that you are very strong, and we have 
heard that you are wise, and we wait to hear your answer that 
we may know that you are just.” 


In due time Washington replied in writing to the 
Senecas, telling them that one of the recent purchases was 
valid and the other void: that the Federal Government in 
the future would supervise their land transactions to pre- 
vent frauds on them. They answered the President :— 


“Father: your speech written on the great paper is to us the 
first light of the morning to a sick man whose pulse beats too 
strongly in his temples and prevents him from sleep. He sees it 
and rejoices but he is not cured.” 


Cornplanter admitted the binding effect of the treaty, 
but piteously urged the restitution of a valley where his 
companion, Half Town, and his people lived, telling Wash- 
ington :— 

“They grew out of this land and their fathers grew out of 


it and they cannot be persuaded to part with it. We entreat you 
to restore to us this little piece of land.” 


The President was obdurate on this point, but he yield- 
ed to the Indians’ request for farming implements and 
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teaching in the farming methods of the whites. He gave 
Cornplanter a sum of money and bespoke his aid in pacify- 
ing the Miamis and keeping the Six Nations out of the war 
which had already witnessed General Harmar’s discom- 
forture and was soon to be followed by General St. Clair’s 
defeat. Cornplanter wound up the conference by saying :— 


“If you can teach our children to be wise and good men, we 
shall take care that our nation will be willing to receive instruc- 
tions from them. 

“The chain of friendship will now, we hope, be made as 
strong as you desire it. We will hold it fast and our end of it 
shall never rust in our hands. We thank you and we rely 9n 
your promise to instruct us in raising corn as the white people do.” 


Cornplanter left his son in Philadelphia to be educated 
under Washington’s supervision and went back home. He 
was soon called on to make good his promise of assistance 
to the whites. In March, 1791, Colonel Thomas Proctor 
was sent on a peace embassy to the Miamis at Sandusky, 
Ohio, and instructed to take with him as many chiefs of 
the Six Nations as he could. The journey from the East- 
ern end of Lake Erie it was assumed would be made by 
water to avoid the hostile tribes roving over the Ohio ter- 
ritory. 

Colonel Proctor’s journal of his embassy gives an in- 
teresting account of many Indian customs of that day. At 
Fort Franklin he caught up with Cornplanter, still home- 
ward bound, and the chief greeted him with his usual 
solemnity, saying :— 

“Now the Lord has spared us to this day to meet our brother 
that has been sent from the Thirteen Fires and to join our hands 
with his to have justice done: we should have been glad that 
he were with us on our way to Pittsburgh for then our wagons 
would not have been stopped, our goods taken and our liquor 
drunk, and that by people we thought to be our friends.” 

Enroute to Buffalo they stopped at Cornplanter’s home, 
where a feast was held to celebrate the safe return of their 
chief. In the center of the town a wooden statue of a man 
nine feet tall was built on a twelve foot scaffold. The statue 
was clad in a breech-clout and leggins with a sash over its 
shoulders and had terrible features, but there were no 
weapons about it, showing that it was a peace effigy. Under 
the scaffold were stationed two chiefs dubbed “Women 
Speakers’: each of them held a tortoise shell covered by a 
tightly stretched deerskin, with a number of pebbles in- 
side. When the shells were struck by hand the pebbles 
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rattled against the skins and the men, keeping time to- 
gether, chanted their orisons to that accompaniment and 
greatly delighted their audience. The women, old and 
young, danced round the statue, sliding their feet sidewise 
and folding their hands and looking meek and humble. The 
men followed and used gestures that, Proctor tells us, would 
have made a saint laugh. 

News came that the Indians’ goods which had been 
seized were to be returned—except one case of imported 
gin which had mysteriously disappeared—and so the 
Senecas set off in good humor for the Buffalo Council fire. 
There after much oratory pro and con the women came for- 
ward and said:— 


“You ought to listen to what we women have to say, for we 
are the owners of this land: it is ours, for we plant it for your 
use and our own.” 


Their spokesman, Red Jacket, continued on their be- 
half :— 


“You know that it has been the request of our head warrior, 
Cornplanter, that I should speak for our women, who have 
determined what our Sachems and warriors shall do: the elder 
women have said that our Sachems and warriors must help you 
Americans over your difficulties for the good of the women and 
their children. The future will bring a hard task for us; for 
the tribes at the setting of the sun are bad people. You must 
not be uneasy that our brother, Cornplanter, does not go with 
you, for he is very tired and must rest awhile and take charge 
of our young warriors while they are playing to keep them at 
peace.” 


The Six Nations consented to aid Proctor by sending 
some of their chiefs West with him; but the British officials 
at Fort Niagara controlled all the available shipping on Lake 
Erie and refused to let Proctor charter a boat to carry him 
to Sandusky. So his mission failed and he was forced to 
go back unsuccessful. He attributed his failure partly to 
the Mohawk, Joseph Brant, whose nose was put out of joint 
by the attention Washington had shown to Cornplanter. He 
had urged the British officers not to allow the Americans 
to finish their journey. If Proctor’s mission had been suc- 
cessful, the heavy losses which General St. Clair suffered 
a few months later might have been avoided and a com- 
promise have been agreed on that would have admitted the 
whites to enter the Ohio territory peacefully. 

In the following year, while Anthony Wayne was drill- 
ing his Legion, an Indian Congress assembled at Au Glaize, 
Indiana. Cornplanter was one of the forty-eight Iroquois 
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chiefs present and he reported that—“There were so many 
nations present we cannot tell the names of them. There 
were three chiefs of the Gora tribe: it took them a whole 
season to come from their home: and there were twenty- 
seven nations from beyond Canada.” Cornplanter urged 
the Indians to divide the territory with the whites and so 
save something for themselves, but the Miamis refused to 
cede a foot of soil North of the Ohio River, and it was not 
till General Wayne had given the Miamis and their allies 
a sound thrashing at the Battle of Fallen Timbers, in 1794, 
that the Ohio territory was opened to white settlement. 
Cornplanter’s people flanked Wayne’s advance and if they 
had thrown their weight on the Miamis’ side Wayne could 
not have succeeded when he did. The writers of that day 
give the credit for keeping the Senecas out of that war to 
Cornplanter, and they say that this was the greatest ser- 
vice that he rendered to the whites. Had Wayne not over- 
come the Miamis in 1794, it is doubtful whether Jay’s treaty 
with England would have been made and the Western posts 
evacuated by the British. As it was, the Indians remained 
quiet till the War of 1812. Ohio was quickly settled and 
admitted to statehood in 1803 and formed a bulwark against 
the Southern extension of British power after our unsuc- 
cessful attempt to invade Canada in the Second War for 
Independence. 

Cornplanter’s subsequent activities were all peace-time 
affairs. On the eve of Washington’s retirement the Seneca 
went to Philadelphia and said to the President :— 

“Father—I congratulate you on your intended repose from 
the fatigue and anxiety of mind which are constant attendants 
on high public station, and hope that the same Great Spirit which 
has so long guided your steps as a father to a great nation will 
still continue to protect you and make your private reflections 
as pleasant to yourself as your public measures have been useful 
to your people.” 

In the same year Cornplanter attended the first sale 
of Iroquois land supervised by the Federal Government. 
The Holland Land Company was the buyer. Red Jacket, 
Cornplanter’s bete noir, opposed the sale at first in a speech 
of unusual ability, but he did not go farther. He told the 
company’s agents that he had personally no objection to 
parting with the land, but that he knew in the long run it 
was bound to prove unpopular and that he could cast the 
odium of putting the deal through on Cornplanter, who had 
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championed the whites. The company’s agents made jud- 
icious distributions of gifts to the women of the tribes who 
consented to the sale readily enough, and Cornplanter in- 
duced Young King, the chief Sachem, to attach his nec- 
essary signature to the cession. And Red Jacket insisted 
on having a blank space left near the top of the parchment 
so that he could sign after his tribe left the Council Fire 
and retain his standing with Washington, who had sent him 
a medal. The purchase price was $100,000—the first fruit 
of the Government’s care of the Indians and the largest 
price per acre yet received by the red men. This money 
Washington had directed to be invested in stock of the 
United States Bank. In carrying out the transaction a diffi- 
culty arose: the Indians could not understand what a bank 
was and why the yearly returns from their capital would 
not always be the same. The idea that finally took root in 
their minds was that the bank was a big tract of land in 
Philadelphia, where their money was to be planted, and that 
in some years the crops would be better than others. They 
would come in later times to the company’s agents and in- 
quire solemnly what kind of a crop they were likely to get 
that season for their money. 

Cornplanter’s influence with his people was now on 
the wane and Red Jacket’s star was in the ascendant. But 
a new era was dawning for the tribes. Handsome Lake, 
Cornplanter’s half brother, assumed the role of prophet. 
He said to the people:— 


“I resigned myself to the will of the Great Spirit and nightly 
returned thanks to him as my eyes were gladdened at evening 
by the sight of the stars in heaven. I viewed the ornamented 
firmament with grateful feelings to my (Creator. I had no assur- 
ance that the next day I should contemplate his work. I saw and 
acknowledge in the return of the sun His continued goodness 
to me and to all mankind.” 

The Great Spirit communed with the prophet and 
bade him say to the tribes at the Council Fire:— 


“You commit a great sin in drinking fire-water. The Great 
Spirit says you must abandon this tempting habit. Fire-water 
does not belong to you. It was made for the white man. For 
him it is medicine.” 

This was a blow to Red Jacket, who was addicted to 
drink. The temperance drive spread and even the Onon- 
dagas, the worst of the Six Nations, quit the use of whis- 
key. The prophet Handsome Lake followed up his first 
success by ferreting out “familiars of Satan” who were 
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sentenced to death by the Sachems and would have been 
burned if the whites had not intervened. Finally the 
prophet indicted Red Jacket himself as an agent of the 
devil. He was tried at Buffalo Creek. The orator spoke 
in his own defense for three hours, and, as his biographer 
puts it, “The iron brow of superstition relented under the 
magic of oratory” and he was acquitted. 

To assist his brother in his temperance crusade Corn- 
planter visited President Jefferson, who encouraged his ef- 
forts, saying :— 

“Go on brother in the great reformation you have _ under- 
taken. Persuade our red men to be sober and cultivate their 
land. It will be a great glory for you to have been the instrument 
of so great a change and your children’s children from generation 


to generation will respect your name with love and gratitude 
forever.” 


In 1822 the Commissioners of Warren County levied a 
tax on the land on which Cornplanter had lived tax-free 
and happy for a quarter of a century, and they despatched 
“four guns” to seize his livestock for payment. The young 
warriors ran for their arms and it seemed that a new Red 
and White war would be precipitated. But the patriarch 
counselled moderation and adjusted matters for the time 
being by giving his note for the tax bill and then he peti- 
tioned the State Government for relief from the unjust ex- 
action. Governor Hiester and the legislature agreed with 
him and passed an act exempting his land from taxation 
as long as he or his descendants lived on it and also pre- 
vented it from being seized and sold for debt. Hiester sent 
commissioners to Warren to explain to the old chief what 
they had done for him, and there in the courthouse he made 
his last public speech. After thanking the Governor he 
said :— 

“The Great Spirit first made the world and next the flying 
animals. Then He came down to the earth and stood there. And 
then He created the beasts. Then He made different kinds of 
trees and weeds and all sorts of people of every kind. These 
things did He make, But stills to make whiskey to be given the 
Indians He did not make. 

“When the Great Spirit had made the earth and its animals 
He went into the Great Lakes where He breathed as easily 
as anywhefe else and there He made the different kinds of fish. 
The Great Spirit looked back on all that He had made—the different 
kinds He made to be spearate and not to mix with and disturb 
each other. The Great Spirit has given to the Indians the bear 
and the deer. He is the cause of all things that exist and it is 
very wicked to go against His will. The Great Spirit wishes 
me to inform the people that they should quit drinking intoxicating 
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liquor as being the cause of disease and death. He told us not to 
sell any more of our land, for He never sold any land to any one. 

“Some of us keep the Seventh Day. But I wish to quit for 
the Great Spirit made it for others afar off, not for the Indians 
who ought every day to attend to their business. 

“The Great Spirit has made known to me that it is very 
wicked to lie. Let no one suppose that what I have now said 
is not true.” ae : 

Thomas Struthers of Warren visited Cornplanter in 
1831 and tells that he dwelt very much on his visits to 
Washington and brought out two or three “talks” on parch- 
ment with Washington’s signature on them, which he valued 
very highly. 

Chief Justice Thompson also went to see him in his 
extreme old age and reported him to be nearly a hundred 
years old in 1835, and wrote of him:— 


“His chest was sunken and his shoulders drawn forward, 
making the upper part of his body resemble a trough. He had but 
one eye and even the socket of the lost organ was hid by the 
overhanging brow, resting on the high cheekbone. His remaining 
eye was of the brightest and blackest hue. Never have I seen 
one in young or old that equalled it in brilliancy. He had a full 
head of hair, white as the driven snow, which eovered a head of 
ample dimensions and admirable shape. He was like an aged 
hemlock, dead at the top, whose branches alone were green.” 


He died in 1836. A generation later the Legislature 
had a monument built over his grave with this inscription :— 
“ Gi - ant - wa - hia 
The Cornplanter 

John Obail (alias Cornplanter) died in Cornplanter- 
town February 18, 1836, aged about one hundred years. 


Chief of the Seneca Tribe and a principal chief of 
the Six Nations from the period of the Revolutionary 
War to the time of his death. 

Distinguished for talents, courage, eloquence, sobriety 
and love of his tribe and race, to whose welfare he devoted 
his time, his energy and his meang during a long and 
eventful life.” 








The Railroad Riots in Pittsburgh 
Saturday and Sunday, April 21st and 22nd, 1877 


by JAMES A. HENDERSON 


Fifty years is a long time when looking backward, yet 
fifty years when looking forward seems very much longer. 

Certainly no one could forsee or visualize fifty years 
ago what that period of time held in store in the way of 
material development and scientific progress. It has been 
said and perhaps with exact truth that the present gen- 
eration has seen more mechanical and scientific achieve- 
ment than any preceding generation in history, and strange 
as it may appear, these achievements have resulted in broad 
benefits without class distinction, whereas in all other 
periods of time historically recorded, there was a marked 
difference, in that the benefits of science and art accrued 
only to a comparative few. The enjoyment, comfort and 
conveniences directly resulting from the inventive genius 
of the present generation are broad in their application, in 
that all classes of our people use and enjoy them. Then 
again, now that we have these remarkable achievements so 
commonly used, it is difficult to understand how the in- 
dustrial, commercial and social affairs of our people were 
carried on without them. It is only when one has been 
blessed with a span of life reaching back to those other 
times that our marvelous progress is so vividly understood 
and appreciated. The common use of the modern telephone 
the availability of ocean cables, the benefits of wireless 
telegraphy, the general use and application of electricity, 
aviation, radio, motion pictures and submarines are all still 
susceptible to greater improvement and more common ap- 
plication and the end is not yet. One can only wonder what 
the coming fifty years will bring. and if the recent past is 
a forecast as to the tremendous possibilities of the future, 
we who will have passed from the scene, can be pardoned 
if in the passing we feel a little envy for those who are to 
follow. 

It was only fifty years ago when a certain important 
portion of Pittsburgh’s development, as we then knew it, 


A paper read before the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
April 26, 1927. 
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passed from the scene under unusual violence. I can recall 
clearly the events which lead me to the top of the hill over- 
looking the valley in the vicinity of Twenty-Eighth Street 
on that memorable and hot July Sunday, where I watched 
the destruction of valuable property by a vindictive and 
vicious mob. On the afternoon of Saturday, July 21st, 
1877, all kinds of rumors were in general circulation as to 
the number of people shot down in the Twenty-Eighth 
Street Yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad by the Phila- 
delphia National Guard Troops that morning shortly after 
they had arrived in the City. 

At that time I lived on Center Avenue, near Soho. After 
my evening meal, I went to the brow of the hill overlooking 
the round house property where the Philadelphia Troops 
had been taken for shelter. The hillside in both directions 
was covered with men, women and children, all discussing 
the action of the troops, and what each thought should be 
done to those troops in retaliation. No one at the moment 
seemed to be doing anything. I decided to go home after 
looking things over, as the situation was threatening and 
portentous of evil. Under the circumstances, anything 
could happen and I felt quite sure that something would 
happen shortly. During the night, I heard many groups 
of people passing and repassing my home. 

Daylight arrived with the same tense atmosphere ex- 
isting everywhere. Something was going to let go but 
when and where and how were the questions. These ques- 
tions were on the tongues of all persons one met. I arose 
early that Sunday morning and looking into the Street 
noticed that nearly every person I saw was carrying some 
article, not household goods but packed merchandise of the 
kind prepared for shipment. I then inquired of several as 
to what was going on, and was told the mob was looting 
railroad cars of their contents. I then hastened to the top 
of the hill overlooking the railroad tracks and could see 
large numbers of men setting fire to the cars after having 
first robbed them. People were hurrying up the hill with 
all kinds of shipping cases, webs of cloth, silk, brooms, 
hams, bacon, umbrellas, liquors of every kind, in fact every 
conceivable kind of portable merchandise. I noticed par- 
ticularly three negroes rolling a barrel up the hill and when 
near the top the head come out of the barrel, which con- 
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tained salt instead of sugar, as they believed. The barrel 
was allowed to run back down the hill. At another place 
some men were tugging with a barrel and its head came 
out. They then discovered it contained plaster-paris and 
not flour, as they thought. Needless to say they rolled it 
no further. Many women were carrying flour in their 
aprons and anything else they could get hold of that might 
be useful or that they thought had a value. 

In the meantime the conflagration was increasing in 
volume and intensity aided continually by large crowds 
who would shove more and more cars into the burning 
mass. City Firemen were at work keeping the dwellings 
and business houses on the north side of Liberty Street 
from burning due to flying sparks and intense heat and 
when the firemen turned a hose on a burning car to halt 
the fire there, the hose was immediately cut by persons in 
the mob. Next, the crowd moved to the train shed. It 
was promptly set on fire and then the large Union Depot 
and the Union Hotel, both in the same structure, began to 
blaze. The last big building destroyel was the grain ele- 
vator that stood at the corner of Liberty and Washington 
Streets. Washington Street at that time ran up the hill 
from Liberty Street and it was Washington Street which 
prevented the fire from going further downtown. 

While the mob was carrying on this destruction of 
property, a group of citizens met at old City Hall in the 
Diamond, lead by J. R. McCune and James Parke, Jr., Mr. 
McCune presided. A committee was appointed to confer 
with the state and county authorities as follows: 

John R. McCune, J. H. Rickertson, Marshal Swartz- 
welder, James I. Bennett, Bishop Tuig, Rev. S. F. Scovel, 
John F. Dravo, T. C. Jenkins, John S. Slagle, Thomas Arm- 
strong, Andrew Burt and others. A Defense Committee 
was sworn in by Mayor W. S. McCarthy to do any duty as- 
signed to them. Money was pledged to meet the expenses 
of this Defense Committee. On Monday morning many 
citizens enrolled. General James S. Negley was placed in 
command of all the forces that were gathered together, 
about 900 men in all. The civic and military force under 
Colonel Guthrie marched out Liberty Avenue through the 
burned district on Monday amid the hoots and jeers of the 
populace, but they were not molested. 
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Losses due to these incidents amounted well into the 
millions and Allegheny County paid much of it because of 
its inability to adequately protect property. A detailed list 
of railroad equipment alone which was destroyed follows: 

272 Box Cars 
156 Gondola Cars 
44 Caboose “ 
28 Passenger “ 
22 Stock 4 
13 Pullman “ 

2 Private 7 

1 Tool si 

3 Combination “ 

1 Pay - 


or a total of 542 


In addition to the destruction of cars and other rail- 
road equipment and property there was considerable other 
property destroyed including sixteen buildings situated on 
what were then known as Faber and Fountain Streets, also 
on Washington Street. Faber and Fountain Streets at that 
time paralleled Liberty Avenue, but both have since been 
effaced by subsequent railroad and city improvements. 

This is briefly the story of an historical occurrence in 
the life of Pittsburgh, which nature and time have kindly 
effaced without leaving so far as is now discernible any 
physical or moral scars on our community. 














List of Articles Presented to the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania 


427—Frame 331x332. 
Containing a tattered and torn Silken Flag found in the attic 
of an old Pittsburgh residence which was being dismantled; 
evidently placed there by loving hands, knowing it to have 
had a history. The finder presented it to McPherson Post 
No. 117, Department of Pennsylvania, G. A. R. 

The Government at Washington erected a fine Monument 
in Arlington Cemetery in honor of its Unknown dead Soldiers 
In a like manner McPherson Women’s Relief Corps No. 60, 
Auxiliary of the above named Post encased this Flag of 
Unknown history, for preservation for the Post, that future 
generations might look upon it, as it is the emblem of a 
Nation idolized by its 110,000,000 subjects, and also, highly 
respected by every Country of the World. 

It has been beautifully written: 

“That flag o’er this fair land must wave 

Till Nations sleep in freedom’s grave; 

That emblem led the true and brave, 

And countless thousands freely gave 

Their lives, its starry folds to save, 

Who conquered armed hostility 

That millions more might still be free.” 

Presented by 
Mrs. Ellen J. Murdock. 


428—Doctor’s Lancet. 
in its original case, used by Wm. Williams prior to 1790; 
it was used for bleeding purposes which was, at that time, 
the cure for all ailments. Mrs. May Jordon, of Oakdale, Pa., 
great grand-daughter of Wm. Williams gave the lancet to 
Joseph A. Sloan, who presented it to The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

429—Washington Inaugural Button. 
Large Brass Button 1% inches in diameter worn in the 
Inaugural Parade of George Washington; 
In the center of the button is the Monogram “GW” sur- 
rounded by a double circle bearing the legend, 

“Long live the President.” 

430—Columbian Half Dollar. 
issued in limited numbers by the United States Treasury 
during the Worlds Columbian Exposition, 1893, commemorat- 
ing the 400th anniversary of the discovery of America. Pro- 
file of Columbus on Obverse and the two hemispheres and 
Columbus sail-boat on obverse side. 

431—Columbian Quarter Dollar. 
issued by the United States Treasury in 1893. Obverse 
side shows profile of Queen Isabella of Spain, the only in- 
stance of a foreign monarch being represented on an American 
coin. 

432—A Dollar Certificate. 

No. 4932 issued by the Secessionist State of North Caro- 
lina at Raleigh, Oct. 17, 1861 signed by S. H. Young as 
Public Treasurer. 

Receivable in payment of all Public Dues; 
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433—Five Cent Certificate. 
No. 47242 issued at Raleigh, North Carolina, Oct. 1, 
1861, “by Authority of Law” and Receivable in payment of 
all blic Dues. 
434—Cigar Lighter. 
round, oe made of brass; nearly two inches in diameter, 
obverse side ornamented with head in relief representing 
Alsatian woman and wreath of hop-vines. The reverse side 
bears the number “13” in high relief superimposed upon a 
cannon on ornamental background; a small friction wheel 
at the top of the lighter furnishes the spark. This lighter 
was obtained by John W. Cunningham in exchan for 
tobacco from one of a group of eight German prisoners 
whom he was taking to camp during the Battle of Verdum. 
Returning to the front Mr. Cunningham was wounded in both 
arms by the same shot. He su uently gave the cigar 
lighter to James Null, who in turn gave it to fate A. Sloan 
who kindly presented it to the Society. 
The last seven articles were 
Presented by 
Mr. Joseph A. Sloan. 
435—Large Book 
of clippings containing invaluable information for the student 
of local history. Biographical articles illustrated; quaint 
old taverns, forgotten old churches and graveyards, stately 
mansions of by-gone days, as well as personal reminiscences 
are a feature of this splendid collection for which the 
Historical Society is indebted to 
Mr. Omar S. Decker. 
Emma D. Poole, 


Librarian. 
436—Frame 18x23!/2. 
SOLDIERS MEMORIAL 
BATTERY C INDEPENDENT PENNSYLVANIA 
Light Artilley. 

NAMES NAMES 
*Avey, J. *Chase, W. 
*Auday, D. D—Wounded at *Chase, M. 

Antietam. *Colklesser, D.—Wd and taken 
*Anderson, J. pris. at Bull Run, Aug. 1862. 
Bloom, G. *Colklesser, W. L. B. 

Breeze, T.—Deserted Dec. 1862. Cooper, R. 
*Bryan, R. L.—Wounded at Cooper, W. J. 

Fredericksburg and Gettys- Coleman, T. 

bur; Carter, J. B. 
saira William—Discharged *Duffy, P.—Wounded at Gettys- 

Nov. 1862. burg. 

*Brady, C. M. *Davis, H. 

Byers, D.—Discharged Oct. 1862. Dye, J. M. 

Breckel, J. Feigley, I.—Discharged Dex. 
Bruce, W. H. 1863. 

Baird, J. Frazee, J. 


Chambers, William—Deserted Gordon, W.—Deserted Aug 
at Bull Run, Aug. 1862. 1862. 

Calnon, J.—Deserted Oct, 1862. Gibson, A. D. 

Clark, N. W.—Discharged Sept. Gardiner, J. T. 
1863. Henderson, T.—Died from 

Chase, D.—Killed at U. S. wounds received at Antie- 
Ford May 6, 1863. tani. 
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NAMES 

Houggy, J. 

Hunter, T. 

*Hoffert, G. 

Herbert, P.—Killed by priv. W. 
Nash, Nov. 1862. 

Hardesty, T. 

Hemple, J. 

Ingels, C. B. 

Johnson, W. 

Johnson, A. 

*King, W. 

Kearnan, E.—Discharged March 
1863 


*Kelly, R. 

Link, A.—Died of wounds re- 
ceived at Gettysburg. 

Link, J.—Discharged Nov. 1862. 

Low, P.—Wounded and taken 
prisoner at Thoroughfare Gap, 
and Gettysburg. 

*Logan, J. A. 

*Lindsay, R. D. 

— S. T.—Discharged July 


Might, J.—Deserted Oct. 1862. 

Missenger, D. N. 

Mixter, J. 

Moore, T. R.—Discharged March 
1863. 

*Monroe, J. 

Mushrush, G. 

*Myers, P. 

Marshall, J.—Taken 
at Gettysburg. 

Moore, J. S. 

Murphy, T. 

Miller, J. 

McCoy, J. 

McElhaney, H.—Deserted Sep. 
1862. 


prisoner 


McKeown, J. 
McLaughlin, 
Gettysburg. 


W.—Wounded at 
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NAMES 
McLaughlin, J. D.—Wounded 
at Antietam. 
*Nott, A. 
Nash, W.—Deserted from prison 
at Harper’s Ferry Nov. 1862. 


N oo F.—Discharged May 

O’Donnel, E.—Wounded at Get- 
tysburg. 

Rockwell, T.—Discharged Jan. 
1863. 

Rasaler, J. 

Richards, W.—Deserted . from 


Hospital Dec. 1862. 

Rodenbaugh, J. 

Stewart, W. 

Struble, P. 

Sullivan, M. J.—Discharged 
from wds received at Antie- 
tam. 

Simpson, J. 

Stouffer, S.—Wounded at An- 
tietam. 

*Smith, F. 

Snook, J. F. 

Shinkle, J.—Deserted Jan. 1863. 

Shawley, J 

Seiple, J 

Turpin, W.—Discharged May 
1863. 

Weaver, G. 

Williams, W. Trans. to I. C., 
Dec. 1863. 

West, S. S. 

Wishart, J. D. 

Youngflesh, J.—Discharged at 
Hospital 1862. 

*Young, W.—Wounded at Bull 
Run, Aug. 1862. 

Young, J. 

*Lindsay, D. H. 





Company Officers. 

*Captain, James Thompson—Wounded at Se, Pa. 

1st Lieut., J. P. Barry—Dismissed the service Oct., 1862. 

Ist Lieut., James Stephenson—Wounded at Gettysburg., Pa. Re- 
signed ’ January 1864. 

1st Lieut., R. C. Hazlett—Wounded at Gettysburg, Pa. Pro. from 
2nd Lieut. January 1864. 

2nd Lieut., A. J. Longsdorf—Resigned October 1862. 

*2nd Lieut., Thomas Brown—Pro. ee Sergt., January 1864. 


SERGEN' 
“Ist, F. Eichelberger—Pro. from Sevet. July 1863. 
Q. M. J. Mitchell—Pro. from Corp., July 1863. 
R. H. Parcell—Pro. from Corp. March. 62. 
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Wm. M. McCallen—Pro. from Corp., July 1863, wounded at Fred- 
ericksburg. 
L. Ramsay—Pro. from Corp. Jan. 1864. 
1st, R. McClelland—Discharged June, 63. 
1st, W. J. Sloan—Discharged July, 63. 
CORPORALS 
J. Zimmerman—Pro. from private, Dec., 1862. 
E. Mitchell—Pro. from private Jan. 1863—wound’d at Antietam. 
*J. Adams—Pro. from private, Nov. 1863; wound’d at Gettysburg. 
J. L. McKee—Pro. from private Nov. 63. 
*S. Stackhouse—Pro. from private, July 1863. 
G. Buck—Pro. from private, July, 1863 
Wm. Dennison—Discharged from wounds received at Antietam. 
*R. B. Moore—Pro. from private, Jan. 1864. 
D. Herbert—Discharged from wounds received at Thoroughfare 
Gap, Aug. 28 /62. 
S. Bookman—Discharged from hospital Aug. 1862. 
“> Summerville—Pro. from private March, 62; deserted Sep., 
J. J. Sweesey—Pro. from private, March 1862 wounded at An- 


Cs 4 6 6c 
BUGLER 
*G. Pennington. ..... 
ARTIFICERS 
= ree 


G. Cc 
Organized at Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct. 1861. 
Mustered into 
UNITED STATES SERVICE 
For Three Years, Nov. 6, 1861 


ENGAGEMENTS ENGAGEMENTS 

Rappahannock Station, Va., April Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 11, 
19, 1862. 12, 13 and 14, 1862. 

Cedar Mountain Va. Aug. 9, Fredericksburg, Va., April 29, 
1862. to May 2, 1863. 

Rappahannock Bridge, Va. Aug. Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1863 
21. 22. 28. 62. United States Ford, Va., May 


oe Gap, Va. Ayg. 28, 6, 


1863. 
Gettysburg, Pa., July 2 & 3, 
2n Bull Run, Va., Aug. 29 & 30, 1863. 
62. Mitchell’s Ford, Va. Oct. 14, 


Chantilla, Va., Sep. 1, 1862. 1863. 
South Mountain, Sep. 13, 1862. Mine Run, Va., Nov. 27, 28, 29, 
Antietam, Md., Sep. 17, 1862. 30, 1863. 


Publishd February, 1864, by J. C. Fuller & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
*Re-enlisted as Veteran Volunteers. 
Lith. of Sarony, Major & Knapp, New York, N. Y. 
sented by 
Miss Emilie McCreery. 

















